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Literature 
‘* The Cathedrals of England and Wales’”’ 
London : Publisher of ** The Builder.” 

THE STUDY OF the medieval monuments of Great Britain 
has only begun, though a host of books and countless papers 
upon the subject have appeared during the last quarter of a 
century, and some even earlier. The subject has been 
treated by the historian, the ecclesiologist and the architect, 
yet along no one line has it been even .nearly exhausted. 
Its architectural study has of late heen greatly popularized, 
not to say simplified, by the wonderful improvements in mod- 
ern processes of illustration. Not only have the mechanical 
devices for reproducing photographs, drawings and etchings 
reached a remarkable degree of perfection, but far greater 
pains and much more talent are expended upon the making 
of architectural drawings now-a-days than thirty or forty 
years ago. Thus far the English cathedrals have monopol- 
ized the greater share of attention. Monographs and hand- 
books have multiplied greatly since the first great works of 
Britton, Billings and Murray. Yet, notwithstanding these 
and a great variety of historical papers, architectural treat- 
ises and illustrated descriptive sketches, there is much still 
to be learned, and the public appetite is not satiated. 
Among the divers expressions of Gothic spirit in the archi- 
tecture of Europe between the eleventh and the fifteenth 
centuries, that of England is in many ways the most attrac- 
tive. Though not so daring, nor so rich in detail, nor yet 
so logical constructively as that of France, it possesses a 
peculiar individuality, an insular freedom from traditional 
art that is not to be found elsewhere. Although almost all 
the architects of the great English churches were of foreign 
birth and training, it is most interesting to observe how 
quickly and readily they shook off the shackles that had 
bound their genius on the Continent, and gave wing to their 
imagination. Then, too, the Gothic architecture of Eng- 
land is inseparably bound up with its political and social 
history, for the great churchmen in the middle ages were like- 
wise the great statesmen and the great builders: a consider- 
able number of England’s cathedrals are monuments to the 
genius of men whose names are the most famous of their 
time. Again, the life of the people was centred about 
the great ecclesiastical edifices. They were the seats of the 
courts of justice; they were “cities of refuge” for the per- 
secuted and oppressed, the scenes of masques and miracle- 
plays, the homes of learning. It is this 7é/e that makes them 
dear to the English race. But these mighty structures are in 
reality more worthy of study for what they are than for what 
they represent of the past. What models they are of the 
architect’s art, what masterpieces of the builder’s skill that, 
at the end of six centuries after their building, they are still 
the crowning glory of the land they adorn ! 

It is from this point of view, the purely architectural, that 
the work before us deals with this comprehensive sub- 
ject. Itisalarge folio, notable chiefly for its illustrations 
and plans. The views have the advantage of being on a 
very large scale, so that masses as well as details of design 
and ornament may be studied from them at the same time. 
They are not the views usually reproduced, but have been 
drawn from new points, in some cases from points not open 
to the public, though they are the most satisfactory andcom- 
prehensive, such as the view of Canterbury. The original 
illustrations were drawn by different hands and executed in 
various mediums, water color, monochrome tints, pencil and 
pen line-drawings. They are in almost every case signed, 
among the signatures being those of many well-known Eng- 
lish draftsmen. The plans are in some respects the most 
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interesting and valuable portion of the publication, They 
constitute the first collection of plans of the English Cathe- 
drals, on so large a scale, ever published. Carefully drawn 
to scale from measurements made in many cases especially 
for the work, they include not only the lines of the main 
structure, but the extensive collection of monastic buildings 
which in the middle ages was the invariable component 
of the cathedral “ city;” Their chief interest, however, lies 
in the method of their representation, which distinguishes 
by varieties of shading the different periods to which the 
separate parts of the building belong, a key being furnished 
in the margin. It is to be regretted that in the plan of Can- 
terbury, the most elaborately prepared of all, the varieties of 
shading are indistinct. In several of the plans are indicated 
the lines of ancient portions, which have been destroyed or 
altered, and of which some remains have been discovered 
beneath the newer structure. Thus the early Norman semi- 
circular apse of Lichfield may be traced by the dotted lines 
in the choir of the present structure. Besides the very full 
and careful labelling of the plans, a number of tables of 
reference are furnished, which, with the aid of letters and fig- 
ures, indicate the various points of interest in and about the 
cathedral. Special mention should be made here of the 
plans of York and of Durham. Both are of double size, ex- 
quisitely rendered and intelligibly indexed. The former is 
the work of Mr. Roland W. Paul, who drew also the beauti- 
ful plans of Petersborough, Norwich and others. The other 
was prepared by Mr. C. C. Hodges, who is, moreover, the au- 
thor of the text on the same Cathedral. 
_ The letterpress, a series of descriptive sketches, is treated 
in the preface as a secondary feature of the work. While 
the drawings and plans by themselves would constitute a 
beautiful and valuable collection, it would be by no means 
complete without this most important accompaniment, The 
sketches are mainly descriptive, being historical only so far 
as the architecture itself is concerned. In each case a brief 
review is given of the various structures or portions thereof 
that preceded the present one. Here again, as in the illustra- 
tions, is seen the advantage of a division of labor, The 
reader gathers different opinions of the same styles, his view 
of the subject being made thereby much broader and deeper 
than it would by the repeated descriptions of one writer. 
While one dilates upon the grandeur of a church open from 
western portals to apse, and deplores the cumbrous presence. 
of choir or altar screens, another writes enthusiastically of 
the effects of seclusion and of religious mystery produced in 
churches divided by screens, and regrets the barren and for- 
bidding aspect of an undivided interior. A difference of 
opinion like this stimulates thought. Some of the articles 
are signed in full, among them being those on Lincoln, by 
Canon Venables, on Ely, by Mr. A. Beresford Pite, on 
Gloucester and Carlisle, by their respective custodian-archi- 
tects, Mr, Waller and Mr. Ferguson; and that on Durham, 
which, with the plan, was prepared by Mr. C, C. Hodges. 
Others are merely signed with initials, but we believe that we 
make no mistake when we ascribe those signed H. H. &., 
together with the preface similarly endorsed, as well as ex- 
quisite wash drawings signed H. H. Statham, to the ac- 
complished publisher of Zhe Builder. Other excellent texts 
and drawings thus signed are those upon Salisbury, Norwich 
and St. Paul’s, London. The unsigned articles are, as the 
preface states, by different authors, whose thorough knowl- 
edge is attested by the quality of their anonymous work. 

It is particularly interesting to have all the cathedrals of 
England, small and great, under one cover, and to have very 
nearly equal prominence given to each. An error, frequent 
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as it is excusable, associates great size and splendor with the 
word “cathedral” as part of its meaning. Although the 
greater number of England’s cathedral churches are of the 
highest order in size and magnificence, it is not these attri- 
butes that give them the right to that title, for a number of 
very small and architecturally insignificant churches bear the 
honor of this distinction, while others of the first architect- 
ural rank have no claim to it. The term “cathedral” applies 
to the church of a diocese in which the Bishop’s chair or 
cathedra is placed: in ecclesiastical lore it implies nothing 
beyond this. Another advantage of this work is that it draws 
our attention to a number of cathedrals that are little known 
and seldom illustrated. The Welsh cathedrals have hitherto 
been scarcely heard of, the new cathedrals at Manchester 
and Truro have attracted little notice away from home, and 
among the ancient buildings, Exeter, Ripon and Bangor are 
perhaps the least familiar. There is nothing more charming in 
all the Norman architecture of Great Britain than the twin 
towers of Exeter, so noble in design and so unusually placed, 
nor is there a structure in England of greater archzological 
as well as architectural interest than the Saxon crypt at 
Ripon, a plan of which is given in the text. This calls atten- 
tion to the very attractive pen and-ink sketches of details and 
other features accompanying the text. The greater portion 
of them are the work of Mr. R. W. Paul, and deserve special 
mention, Tosum up, the book is a collection of monographs, 
compiled with the best knowledge and the highest technical 
skill that could be brought to bear upon the subject, and 
offered to the public at a cost far below that of any publica- 
tion of the same kind yet produced. In fact, it is within the 
reach of architects and students, and in this forms a strong 
contrast to the vast number of illustrated monographs pub- 
lished each year on the Continent, which are limited in num- 
ber and can be possessed only by large libraries or wealthy 
collectors. It is to be hoped that more publications of this 
type will follow, in evidence of the reviving interest in things 
medizval which has been plainly visible of late in art as well 
as literature. 





Napoleon as Soldier 
4. Military Career of Napoleon the Great. By Montgomery B. Gibbs. 
The Werner Co. 2. Napoleon Bonaparte's First Campaign. By 
Herbert H. Sargent. A. C. McClurg & Co. 3. The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon. By Fitld-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. 
Roberts Bros, 

THE AVERAGE READER certainly dislikes to take up a book 
bearing the appearance of Mr. Gibbs’s (1) on Napoleon’s 
military career. The author takes occasion to protest that 
the present Napoleonic wave has in no way brought upon 
him hasty writing or publication, but we surely have to seek 
for proofs of that beyond the typographical features here dis- 
played. Then, when one comes to read it, he occasionally 
finds places where good grammar is put to shame, and the 
service “and which” is called upon to do really rouses the 
nerves. There is, however, no little pleasure in going 
through these 500 pages. There is no aim to be compre- 
hensive, to present the history of France at that time even 
in the barest outline, nor, for that matter, to give the effects 
of Napoleon’s victories: the political and social sides of his 
work are but infrequently referred to. The real desire is to 
tell the story of Napoleon’s military career, not technically, 
but, as it were, personally—as his marshals, generals and sol- 
diers knew him in his everyday relations with them; and in- 
asmuch as Bonaparte personally commanded in six hundred 
skirmishes and eighty-five pitched battles, there is evidently 
no lack of interesting material for such a work. It is in one 
sense a story-book (its sub-title, indeed, might well have been 
“An Anecdotal Military History”), and the right kind of 
teachers of history in the lower grades of our schools could 
make wide use of it. Scenes of the battlefield, of the camp 


and the march, are done with graphic touches, and the sad- 
dest as well as the happiest impressions are here received. 
A record which is so full of victories and makes so personal, 
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so intimate, the actions and the very feelings and nature 
of the great Napoleon, and pictures in anecdote so vividly 
the most critical situations in his career, will most likely fur- 
nish younger readers especially with many wide-awake hours. 

Lieut. Sargent’s little book (2) is of an altogether differ- 
ent kind, It is written for those who care to study the 
technical features of a great campaign, but in such a manner 
as to enlist the deepest interest of those who never before 
seriously considered military operations. The wonderful 
campaign of Napoleon in Italy is here subjected to a very 
succinct, careful analysis, with the object of setting forth es- 
pecially the most important principles of strategy. Seven 
chapters are taken up with an account of the essential de- 
tails of each part of the campaign, and in each chapter 
comments on the previously outlined situations and opera- 
tions discuss with eminent clearness the reasons for the 
failures of the Austrians and the victories of Napoleon. In 
this connection are given the particular principles of strategy 
and tactics violated or followed. Four maps assist in mak- 
ing the text plain. In another and final chapter are pre- 
sented excellent general comments on the campaign as a 
whole, and here we find in summary the various strategical 
principles as illustrated by the different parts of the cam- 
paign. There is associated with these also a striking con- 
trast of the systems of war followed respectively by the 
Austrian generals and by Bonaparte, and an attempt is made 
to show the relation between Napoleon and the few great 
captains who preceded him. From a strategical as well as 
from a tactical point of view the author judges this campaign 
almost perfect. He makes but one criticism, that being on 
minor details and, as he himself thinks, scarcely worthy of 
consideration as a criticism. The violation of principles 
here displayed contributed to Bonaparte's failure later. 
The reviewer should not neglect to say, in the hope of en- 
couraging a very good but unfortunately much neglected 
practice, that this book is accompanied by an excellent index. 

It is announced that the Pall Mall Magazine Library will 
consist of a series of republications of the more important 
articles and short stories appearing in that magazine. The 
first number of that series is a small volume (3) containing 
a half-dozen analytical papers dealing with the four last years 
of Napoleon’s power. These articles deserve well the recep- 
tion that has already been accorded them. They abound in 
opinions and impressions of one who has evidently read and 
pondered not only the military events of those four years, 
but has studied the career of Napoleon in its various other 
features. However, his discussions of military affairs un- 
questionably form the best sides of the book, though not in 
all cases the most interesting. The errors in principleé re- 
ferred to by Lieut. Sargent as occurring in Bonaparte’s later 
years are here made very prominent. Indeed, the Field- 
Marshal is constantly calling attention to such opportunities 
and critical occasions as Napoleon did not accept or was not 
equal to, but the mistakes he attributes to him are by no 
means all concerned with the practice of war. He concludes, 
however, that Napoleon was at least no longer the leader he 
had been in his early campaign; that, as the years advanced, 
his conceptions and plans remained as grand as ever, but 
his ability to execute declined. He grants that Napoleon’s 
genius was superhuman, but reflects, also, that in the three 
last years of his wars he proved himself neither a hero nor a 
true French patriot, that he was a preéminently bad man, 
and that his whole career was one great unholy deception. 
The index and some of the illustrations are commendable 
features. 





WE LEARN from an English exchange that Max O’Rell, not 
content with the extraordinary success he has encountered both 
as a writer and a lecturer, is about to compete with the play- 
wrights. ‘‘A comedy from his pen will be produced in Canada 
and the States in a month or two, and Mr. Daly has requisitioned 
a play for his company to be produced in New York in the winter 
and in London during the next season,” 
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“Ernst Moritz Arndt” 

Sein Leben und Arbeiten fir Deutschlands Freiheit, Ehre, Einheit und 
Grosse. Von Rudolf Thiele. Gitersloh; Bretelmann. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co, 

To THOSE at ail conversant with German literature or 
German history it is generally known that Arndt was one of 
the foremost writers of popular national songs; but a most 
important work of his is by no means so well known. That 
for half a century he devoted the whole strength of his intel- 
lectual and moral personality to the cause of his fatherland; 
that as historian, professor, political writer and poet, always 
in truly German and truly Christian spirit, he wrought and 
suffered for the prosperity of Germany—this is known only to 
the few that have given more than passing notice to the man. 
To show in what way and to what extent Arndt contributed 
to the development of united Germany, is the task that Mr. 
Thiele has set himself in this work. The importance of 
his undertaking is apparent, when we consider that at the age 
of ninety Arndt looked back on a world that had changed 
more during his life than it had in any century of previous 
history. As a boy he was surrounded by the society and the 
government of the middle ages; during his student days he 
saw develop the first strong opposition to the antiquated 
system ; in his early manhood the radical changes of the 
French Revolution made a strong impression on him ; in the 
prime of his life came the French Empire and the humilia- 
tion of Prussia ; and during these years Arndt formed inde- 
pendently the political ideal from which he never essentially 
departed—the elevation of Prussia and the unification of 
Germany under her leadership. Although most unjustly 
treated by the government whose welfare he sought to pro- 
mote, he remained true to his principles, and used all his 
power to put them into effect. On his ninetieth birthday 
(26 Dec. 1859) he received the homage of a nation whose 


consciousness of national unity showed him that the realiza- 
tion of his long-cherished wish was not very far in the future. 

In treating his subject, Thiele rightly pays little attention 
to Arndt’s contributions to lyric poetry, naturally confining 
himself to the discussion of the patriot’s political writings, and 


to his letters. Although biography is made a secondary 
matter in the book, it is cleverly woven in with the study of 
the various essays and books, and gives a very accurate ac- 
count of Arndt’s career. In the first chapter, Arndt’s life, 
from his boyhood up to the time he entered the university at 
Greifswald as an instructor, is described so as to show how 
the rugged life amid humble surroundings, and amid all the 
influences of nature, developed a spirit of independence in 
the boy, how this was strengthened by the ardent study of the 
numerous branches of science, and then broadened by ex- 
tensive travel all over western Europe. Arndt’s preparation 
for the ministry and his early withdrawal from the clerical 
office,with the reasons for the latter step, are clearly present- 
ed. The second chapter begins with the year 1800, the 
year in which Arndt began his lecturing at the University, 
and in which he wrote his first important political essay. 
Thiele formulates the method Arndt followed in his teaching, 
and then shows all through the book how he followed that 
method in teaching, and in writing generally. It was what 
we call the historical method. He sought to interpret the 
struggles, movements and phenomena of the present in the 
light of the past, and frequently of the far distant past. 
Beginning with “ Ueber die Freiheit der alten Republiken ” 
and the application of the principles therein deduced down 
to the troubles of the French Republic, Thiele takes up, in 
chronological order, fifty-four of Arndt’s more important po- 
litical essays and books, and discusses them more or less 
thoroughly, with a view to finding out just how much they 
have contributed to the development of Germany. In each 
case he gives the causes that led to the writing of that par- 
ticular work and the circumstances in which the writer at 
that time found himself, thus weaving into the book a very 
interesting biography. Among the more important of these 
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many works may be mentioned “ Geist der Zeit,” “ Soldaten- 
katechismus,” prepared for the common soldier, to arouse 
his patriotism; “ Der Rhein, Deutschlands Strom, aber nicht 
Deutschlands Grenze,” in which Arndt showed that from the 
time of the Cesars the whole Rhine valley had been inhab- 
ited by people German in language, culture and government, 
and that only by Germany’s lack of unity had the French 
been able to gain the territory on the left bank of the river, 
He demanded the whole valley for his fatherland, and pointed 
out to his countrymen how dangerous it was for “this cradle 
of German history, culture and freedom to remain in the 
hands of the French; for French morals, language and cus- 
toms would continually press eastward and consume the ker- 
nel of German life and being.” ‘ Pro Populo Germanico,” 
properly a continuation of ‘* Geist der Zeit,” is the last really 
political work of the author, and in it he utters a last cry to 
his people for a united hereditary empire under the leader- 
ship of Prussia. 

In addition to these writings, Thiele treats of Arndt’s per- 
sonal influence in politics, especially his work in the Frank- 
fort Parliament of 1848, his personal appeals to Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. to accept the Imperial crown, and his success 
in restraining the more radical members of the Parliament. 
His installation as Professor of History in the new University 
at Bonn, his unjust suspension and more unjust trial, and his 
reinstallation, after twenty years, by Friedrich Wilhelm IV., - 
with full acknowledgment of his innocence and his worth, 
are all fully dealt with, and there is a detailed account of the 
hearty national celebration of Arndt’s ninetieth birthday, a 
patriotic homage probably never before bestowed on a man- 
of-letters. Thiele might have mentioned the fact that this 
token of esteem has since been repeated by the erection of 
three beautiful monuments to his memory, at Bonn, Greifs- 
wald and on the highest point of the island of Rigen. 

Thiele sums up the result of his investigations somewhat 
as follows:—Arndt was genuinely German in his thought, 
feeling, love and interests, and during all his life devoted the 
whole of his power to the cause of his country. These vir- 
tues, however, sometimes led to one-sidedness in other direc- 
tions, as may be seen in his aversion to Catholicism, the 
Poles, the Jews, and especially the French, whom he passion- 
ately hated. Although highly honored in other countries, he 
was never at home except in Germany, and even when un- 
justly forbidden to follow his profession there, he thought of 
removal to another country only as a last resort to avoid 
persecution. Many of his writings had direct and powerful 
influence on the statesmanship of the time, and thus became ~ 
formative in the general policy of Germany; others, of a 
more popular nature, aroused the national spirit among the 
soldiers and people. Of scarcely less influence were his per- 
sonal examples of courage, his unshakable faith in the great 
future of the fatherland, and his firm belief in the divine rul- 
ing ofthe world. The history of the next decade after his 
death has proved how correct were his general plans in re- 
gard to the great questions of Schleswig-Holstein and of the 
founding of the Empire ; but in detailmany of his expectations 
have not been realized—e. g., the voluntary union of Switzerland 
and the Netherlands with the Empire. He was a thoroughly 
learned man, although he never followed the strict scientific 
method of the specialist. Himself a master of the German 
language, he always maintained that German literature and 
science must become thoroughly German, in order to become 
world-literature and world-science, and he strove to bring the 
educated class into more intimate relation with the people. 
His religious belief, closely akin to’that of his brother-in-law 
Schleiermacher, filled his heart with love for those around 
him, and assured him a happy and joyful disposition all 
through his long life. His own modesty kept him from giv- 
ing his talent and worth a just estimate, while his love of the 
truth led him to attack most severely vain appearances and 
hypocrisy wherever he found them. 








** The Art of Newspaper-laking ’’ 
Three Lectures. By Charles A, Dana. D. Appleton & Co. 

THESE LECTURES, by the veteran and accomplished editor 
of the New York Sun, which are now published in an at- 
tractive little volume, have been circulated pretty widely 
already, and need but brief comment at this time. They are 
written in bright and entertaining style, as might be ex- 
pected, contain a large variety of anecdote and reminis- 
cence, and much technical information concerning the 
manufacture, growth and management of newspapers, which 
cannot fail to be interesting to outsiders, although it touches 
only the edge of the subject. The writer’s facts are accurate 
and well selected, but his views in relation to the responsi- 
bilities and true mission of the journalist are tinged with a 
characteristic cynicism, and are not always consistent with 
the highest morality or usefulness. He may be accepted 
as a safe guide, however, when he speaks of the qualifications 
of the successful newspaper-man, and insists upon the futility 
of college courses in journalism. The best school of jour- 
nalism is, he declares, in a newspaper office, and in this he is, 
beyond all doubt, perfectly right. He is careful, however, to 
add that no amount of preliminary education can be too 
liberal, and that an intimate acquaintance with all classical 
literature, ancient and modern, is of inestimable value. In 
a word, he holds that the model editor ought to take all 
knowledge for his province, and it is a great pity that his 

directions upon this point are not followed more generally. 
When, on the other hand, he attempts to defend the 
shocking and abominable prominence given in the modern 
newspaper to criminal and other demoralizing records, on 
the ground that everybody talks about them and wants to 
read about them, it is difficult to believe that so shrewd a 
man can deceive himself by shallow and pernicious sophistry, 
which would justify the publication of all kinds of obscene 
literature. Thefact is that the daily newspaper press is lower- 
ing the whole standard of public morality, especially among 
the rising generations, by fostering an appetite for everything 
that is morbid and unclean, It is true that the main object 
of a newspaper is to print the news of the day, but the great 
privilege of the editor is that he can select the matter for his 
readers and thus direct their attention to topics of real im- 
portance, interest and beneficence. There is an enormous 
fortune waiting for the man who will publish a morning news- 
paper from which prurient and criminal reports of every kind 
shall be rigidly excluded, a newspaper which a family man 
would not be afraid to give to his sons and daughters to read. 





Days of lly Life 
By Fohn Bicherdyke. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr, BICKERDYKE is a zealous disciple of Izaak Walton, and 
his book proves that, like his master, he is equally apt with 
rod and pen. It would be hard, indeed, to find so delightful 
a book in that line—no pun is intended—except Izaak’s own. 
Anglers and non-anglers will alike enjoy it, which is a crucial 
test of its fine quality. It deals not only with fresh-water 
fishing, but also with salt-water, in which the author is an 
expert, having published a book on “ Angling in Salt Water ” 
eight years ago—the first manual on the subject, and one 
that has led to wide-spread interest in this kind of sport and 
the formation of a British Sea-Anglers’ Society, with many 
branches From the descriptions given by Mr.. Bickerdyke, 
it is evident that rod-fishing in the Sea is every way as excit- 
ing as in river or lake ; that, as he says, “it is most necessary 
to have local knowledge, the right bait, and to fish at the 
right season of the year, and when the tide suits.” 

Our author's angling has taken him to various parts of 
England and Scotland, to the Black Forest, and to the coast 
of Norway. We get many graphic sketches of scenery in 
connection with piscatorial feats, and not a few capital sto- 
ries, one of the best of which is that of “The Professor and the 
- Salmon.” The professor had been invited to become the 
scientific adviser of a certain fishery board in Scotland, but 
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‘‘ knew less about the habits of salmon andthe ways they were 
caught than the most ignorant larrikin in Glasgow.” Before 
accepting the position offered him, he thought he would visit 
a cousin in Scotland, see fish swimming in the river, and per- 
haps even catch one. The cousin was busy just when he 
arrived, and the professor rashly started off alone for the ex- 
periment. His first happening was a plunge into an iron 
bog, which plastered him with yellow mud above the knees 
and splashes of it on his person generally. Then he lost his 
hat, which was knocked into the water by a bough under 
which he was scrambling. Later he fell in with a poacher, to 
whom he offered ten shillings if he would tell him how to 
hook a salmon, and under whose skillful instruction he man- 
aged to gaff and haul in a twenty-pounder. The good man 
was absolutely ignorant of his violation of the fishery laws, 
and was much astonished when his disreputable companion, 
seeing the police coming, told him to cut andrun. The po- 
lice gave hot chase, and would have caught him ifhe had not 
luckily tripped, fallen, and sunk through the heather into a 
convenient hiding-place between two big rocks. He was 
wise enough to stay there, and the police, after passing with- 
in two yards of him, were soon a mile distant. After dark he 
groped his way back to his cousin’s, his garments rent with 
thorns, his spectacles broken, his hair dishevelled, and his 
general appearance most unprofessional. He was put to bed, 
and lay there sick for a week. ‘He declined the post of 
scientific adviser to the fishery board, and now never passes 
a fishmonger’s shop without a shudder.” 





** The Great Frozen Land ’’ 
By Frederick George Jackson, Macmillan & Co, 

APART FROM ITS merits as a traveller's story, particularly wel! 
told, this book derives a special interest from the fact that its ad- 
venturous author is now at the head of the Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition, which is engaged in exploring the region beyond the 
Franz-Joseph group of islands north of Nova Zembla, a group 
which shares with Greenland the geographical distinction of com- 
prising the nearest known land to the North Pole. The perilous 
nature of this enterprise will be understood when it is remembered 
that the discovery of the group was due to the accident of the 
Austrian exploring vessel, the Tegethoff, being enclosed in a solid 
mass of fl ating ice and carried with it by the current to the lati- 
tude of 80 degrees north, where its course was checked by a wild 
and mountainous range of glaciers and rocky peaks, the loftiest 
about 5000 feet high. The crushed vessel was left here, and the 
crew made their way, with sledges and boats, to Nova Zembla. 
This was no longer ago than in 1874. Judged from his book, Mr. 
Jackson would seem to be well fitted for carrying on the work of 
exploration in such a region. 

The journey which he now describes was a preparatory trip, 
made in the winter of 1893-4, for the purpose, as the preface tells 
us, of ‘‘ testing a selected variety of equipment, clothing, and food 
under the conditions of an Arctic winter.”” The suitable region 
selected for this trial-trip was the Arctic coast of northeastern Eu- 
rope, adjacent to the ‘‘ frozen tundras of Siberia,” in which climat- 
ologists place ‘‘the pole of extreme cold.” The experiences of a 
winter journey in a reindeer sledge along this frigid waste, pre- 
ceded by a somewhat prolonged residence among the semi-pagan 
and semi-savage Samoyads, and an exploration of their ‘* Holy 
Island” of Waigatz, adjoining Nova Zembla, are described in a 
lively style and with a spirit which shows the author to be possessed 
of the qualities of hardihood, resourcefulness, and unfailing good- 
temper requisite for an explorer. The work has been edited for 
his journals, during his absence on his present enterprise, by his 
scientific friend, Mr. Arthur Montefiore, who, as an experienced 
geologist and ethnographer, has been able to add some interesting 
particulars from other sources. There are three useful maps and 
many excellent pictorial views. The book is a welcome addition 
to the steadily growing and always fascinating library of Arctic 
exploration. 





MR. DONALD G, MITCHELL (Ik Marvel) will probably see the 
publication, this month, of a new book of his, virtually a continu- 
ation of the series of unconventional talks about ‘* English Lands, 
Letters and Kings.” The first volume of the two already pub- 
pry extends from Celt to Tudor, and the second from Elizabeth 
to Anne. 
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Poetry and Verse 

‘*SONGS OF THE SOIL,” by Frank L. Stanton, resembles in its 
general effect the work of James Whitcomb Riley. There is the 
same careless cheer, the same love of country life, the same simple 
kindliness, the same picturesque homeliness. But Mr. Stanton 
belongs to the South as fully as his fellow-poet belongs to the 
West. Mr. Stanton is gayer and more glowing, and his manner 
with women has a touch of the blarney that is supposed to please 
the softer sex. His people and scenery, too, are unmistakably 
Southern; Dame Nature seems kinder, and the workaday world 
less obtrusive. As a poet Mr. Stanton shows less originality, per- 
haps, than Mr, Riley, but he also shows less inequality, and his 
verse is more uniformly pleasing, Poems like ‘‘ Wearyin’ for 
You,” ‘‘ The First Kiss,” ‘‘ Don’t You?” and ‘*A Country 
Philosopher ” exhale a fresh natural charm, a tonic sweetness 
like a mountain breeze in June. In a needlessly defiant preface 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris plucks a crow with the critics and 
‘* apostles of culture,’’ who, he expects, will detect a lack of ‘‘lit- 
erary art’ in the writings of his friend. Mr, Harris may calm his 
agitation. Recent American criticism has been only too ready to 
appreciate artlessness, and Mr, Harris himself testifies to the 
popularity of Mr, Stanton’s works. (D. Appleton & Co.)——Mr. 
Wm. H. VENABLE has edited the ‘‘ Poems of William Haines 
Lytle,”” whose dramatic ballad, ‘‘ 1 am Dying, Egypt, Dying,” re- 
tains a certain popularity with youthful declaimers. Lytle was an 
eloquent speaker, and his poems have the dash, sonority and florid 
coloring of Southern and Western oratory. A little ‘‘ Anacreon- 
tic” has merit, but all of Lytle’s work shows the faults of over- 
hasty composition. It was hardly worth while to disinter these 
faded and forgotten pieces from the dusty files of thirty-year-old 
newspapers. Lytle was a brave officer and a man of fine traits, 
and surely his venial sins of ranting and rhyming might have 
been overlooked after all these years. (Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Co.) ‘* SONGS FROM THE WOODS OF MAINE,” by 
Julia H. May, is a volume of domestic and religious verse, ortho- 
dox, provincial, uninteresting. Mrs. May writes fluently, but with 
little sense of quality. She has a genial and sympathetic tempera- 
ment, however, and a spark of humor. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 








MOST OF THE ‘' POEMS” of John B, Tabb are unusually 
brief, but each receives a whole page to itself, even though it con- 
tains but a single stanza. When, as sometimes happens, its 
brevity is the sole merit of the composition, the effect is ludicrous 
— like that of ‘‘small beer in cordial glasses,” as Thackeray would 
say. The verses are mainly of a reflective and moralizing turn, 
often sententious and aphoristic, at other times quaint, fanciful, or 
sentimental. They do not always contain a real thought at the 
core, and the fatal phraze ‘‘labor'd nothings” recalls itself more 
than once. Yet in ‘‘ An Influence,” ‘‘ Enshrined’”’ and other 
pieces one perceives true spiritual beauty as well as poetic charm. 
But the author should take himself seriously in hand, There are 
indications that his inveterate romanticism and his free handling 
of materials not in themselves plastic have had the effect of weak- 
ening his discernment. He seems to have almost lost the faculty 
of distinguishing the true from the false, the sphere of faith from 
that of fancy. This state of mind, so characteristic of our time 
and so fatal to religious as well as to intellectual growth, fairly 
burlesques itself in the following preposterous conceit, flippantly 
entitled ‘‘ Out of Bounds”’ :— 

‘*A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 
O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball !” 
For sheer buffoonery no medizval friar could have beaten that. 
(Copeland & Day.) 





‘*POEMS OF NATURE AND SENTIMENT,” by Robert J. 
Wickenden (Frederick Keppel & Co.), is a pamphlet of common- 
place rhymes, lacking both art and inspiration.——-MR, MORGAN 
A. ROBERTSON is the author of a coarse and ribald burlesque in 
doggerel verse, called ‘‘ The Tale of a Halo,” and published by 
the Truth Seeker Co.——‘‘ POEMS OLD AND New,” by George 
Cotterill, are gentle and sweetly fanciful verses, that remind us a 
little of William Morris, and more of Leigh Hunt. The resem- 
blance is most apparent in ‘‘Constance”’ and ‘‘ Nathan,’’ two 
stories from Boccaccio which Mr. Cotterill has put into flowing 
rhymes. The-quality of this poet’s mind is essentially feminine, 
and his verse pleases by feminine arts and graces. His emo- 
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tions are usually toned down to sigh-point, and he soothes him-_ 
self with the half-religious, half-sentimental opiates that women 
love, He is happiest in his poems of childhood, and the love- 
ly elegy ‘‘ Child and Angel,’’ in its chastened expression of a 
heartfelt grief, puts the simulated sorrows of ‘‘ Galatea” to 
shame, A little more fire would do Mr. Cotterill no harm, 
(London: David Nutt..——‘‘ON THE WOOING OF MARTHA 
PITKIN,” by Charles Knowles Bolton, is a love-story of early 
Colonial times, written in simple, somewhat irregular unrhymed 
verse, It makes a pretty little book, which is printed and bound 
in the style of its imaginary date. (Copeland & Day.)———MR. 
WARREN HOLDEN, the author of ‘* Many Moods,” confesses him- 
self an octogenarian, and some of the verses reprinted in this 
volume were composed over half a century ago, Of the four sub- 
divisions, apparently corresponding to four periods or phases of 
the author's life, that entitled ‘‘Afterthoughts” is much the 
best. The sonnets grouped under this title, reflecting the grief 
of a bereaved husband, reveal a true and touching emotion. 
The other poems are slighter and poorer, The poetic elements 
are present, but unfused by the alchemy of genius. Mr. Hol- 
den’s metaphors are often trite, and he permits himself to use 
that detestable alliteration, ‘‘brain and brawn,"’ of which the 
natural significance is gastronomic. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





‘*GREEN PASTURES” is the punning title of a pretty volume 
of selections from Robert Greene, edited by Alexander B. Grosart. 
Greene is one of the authors of whom it may be said that the part 
is more than the whole, since they appear to the best advantage 
in well-chosen extracts. The editor believes that Greene's denun- 
ciation of Shakespeare as a plagiarist was better founded than is 
generaly believed. Judging from the few dramas of Greene's 
which are still extant, his influence on Shakespeare counted for 
little as compared with that of Marlowe. There is more resem- 
blance, indeed, between Greene's poems and those of Shakespeare, 
which goes to show that Shakespeare emancipated himself at an 
early date from his literary apprenticeship. Greene himself un- 
doubtedly owed something to Lilly and something to Spenser, 
Of course Lowell was right in saying that, as a dramatist, Greene 
has ‘all the inadequacy of imperfectly-drawn tea,"" but many of | 
his lyrics have the real Elizabethan sprightliness and spontaneity. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 





‘*POEMS AND VERSES,” by Helen, Lady Dufferin, In this 
volume Lord Dufferin has collected most of the poetical produc- 
tions of his lovely and accomplished mother, who was the grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Lady Dufferin inherited 
a full share of the Sheridan wit, as her parodies and poetical jeux 
d'esprit remain to show. From her grandmother, the beautiful 
‘* Saint Cecilia’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds, she derived a sweetness 
of character which made her the most devoted of mothers. The 
sacred maternal tenderness which breathes in the many poems in- 
scribed to her son had fts reward in his deep filial affection, 
‘*Helen’s Tower,” erected by Lord Dufferin to his mother’s mem- 
ory on a commanding site at Claudeboye, evoked from Robert 
Browning a fine sonnet which is here reproduced, The biographi- 
cal introduction contains an interesting sketch of the Blackwood 
and Sheridan families. (Charles Scribner's Sons, Importers, )}—— 
‘‘HYMNS AND VERSES,” by Samuel Longfellow. Two at least 
of Mr. Longfellow’s hymns (‘‘ Go Forth to Life!” and ‘‘O Life 
that Maketh All Things New”) have become favorities with his 
own denomination, Among his less-known compositions of this 
character there are several which, while not remarkable for poetic 
force, are well worthy of preservation as the utterances of a sin- 
cere piety and a hopeful kindliness, The other poems, of which 
‘Furness Abbey ” is the most notable, lack the stamp of origin- 
ality and the charm of perfect art, though faithfully reflecting the 
mild glow of a pure and serene spirit. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
‘*THE PATHOS OF THE ROSE in Poetry,” an essay by the 
late John Addington Symonds, is reprinted in the July number of 
The Bibelot, The article was written apropos of Mrs, Richard 
Cavendish Boyle’s well-known ‘‘ Ros Rosarum,” and follows the 
chain of borrowing by means of which the ancient commonplace 
about the ephemeral beauty of the rose and itslikenessto vanishing 
youth has been made to give flavor to so many poetic concoctions, 
like the common soup-bone of a Scotch village. From the well- 
known idyl of Ansonius he traces the thought through Lorenzo, 
de’ Medici arid Poliziano and more famous Italian poets, to Rons- 
ard, and so to Herrick and Weller. (Portland, Me., Thomas B. 
Mosher.) 
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New Books 

PERSIFER FRAZER's ‘‘ Manual of the Study of Documents,” 
to establish the individual character of handwriting and to detect 
fraud and forgery, will be of special interest and service to the 
lawyer, as well as to business-men who are exposed to the many 
risks of this nature. The author gives an exhaustive account of 
the established methods for the detection of false and sophisti- 
cated chirography, and adds several new methods of research which 
are equally valuable. Evidences of erasure, washing with -chemi- 
cal reagents, restorations of original marks, and other tampering 
with written matter, are described; and the means of detecting 
them by the use of magnifying instruments, by photography, and 
by chemical examination, are minutely explained and illustrated 
by woodcuts and reproductions of photographs. Every detail of 
the effects of fraud and forgery upon the manner of writing—the 
hesitation and tremor, the evident effort and labor in imitating 
another hand, and the like, and also upon the paper or parchment, 
is subjected to similar scrutiny. The use of composite photo- 
graphy in comparing a number of authentic signatures with one 
another and with those which are suspected to be spurious, is 
novel and curious, In the testing of different inks, photography 
is also shown to be important, in addition to the chemical tests 
usually applied. A closing chapter summarizes the laws relating 
to the testimony of experts on handwriting; and a bibliography 
of the subject and a full index are appended. The book will in- 
terest every student of chemistry and photography no less than 
the man of law. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





TO A MAN who has a genius for discovering Literary Land- 
marks, such a city as Jerusalem must needs suggest the writing 
of a book, In that great rubbish heap, the Jerusalem of to-day, 
round which one can walk inside of an hour, which is un-sani- 
tary, almost wholly un-vehicled and donkey-less, ever dropsical 
with poverty and beggary, with a trade only in beads and cruci- 
fixes, and with only one hotel, Mr. Hutton found that his faith 
was greater than his rationalism. He believed, and therefore 
wrote. He calls our attention in a most delightful way to the 
various authors who helped to write that book of books, which is 
well fit to hold its own through the unmeasured centuries yet to 
come, by its literary power alone. It is good for writers and 
critics like Mr, Hutton to draw our attention from time to time 
to the literary side of the Bible, and to give us sketches of cities 
that are as fixed stars in the firmament of human history. The 
little book contains only seventy-two pages, but the paper, print 
and abundant illustrations make it a thing of beauty. Is there 
not, however, a little slip on page 19, where it is said that Jerus- 
alem has no printing-presses ? Or, is the ‘‘catch” in the plural 
form of the word? We know of a book which was printed in- 
side the walls of Jerusalem only two years ago. To be true, the 
author had to leave the city under pressure from the Turkish 
Governor, who made it too warm for him and his printer to stay 
there, (Harper & Bros.) 





THE ‘‘ After-Dinner and Other Speeches” of John B. Long, 
ex-Gov. of Massachusetts, reflect finely the public sentiment, the 
topics and notable occasions of a generation that has not yet 
wholly passed away. Most of the speeches have a distinctly local 
and provincial outlock, for Mr. Long is a New Englander, and his 
mind, even when he perhaps scarcely suspects it, is saturated with 
the ideas that are peculiar to his region. In his speeches of wel- 
come to national associations, and in his eulogies of the great gen- 
erals of the War, however, his view sweeps wider ranges. In his 
reproduction of the old-time life of colonial and revolutionary days, 
there are lambent wit and occasional outbursts of humor, while 
some of the passages rise into eloquence. This volume seems to 
emphasize again the vast and profound difference, which seems 
almost inherent and necessary, between success on one’s legs in 
front of a dinner-table, and the winning of abiding fame in solid 
literature, which grows slowly and is finished with pain and care. 
Saying this, however, we say also that we doubt whether many 
living men in the United States could produce a volume of after- 
dinner speeches equal in quality to this neatly printed volume. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) _- HANDBOOKS FOR THE public speak- 
er, whether legal or ecclesiastical, are sufficiently numerous, but 
most of them are constructed on plans that suggest mediocrity in 
the compiler, The anonymous author of the one now in our hands 
seems to have chosen a more excellent way. He gives us a 
** Dictionary of Scientific Illustrations and Symbols,” and suc- 
ceeds admirably in setting forth moral truths that are mirrored in 
Scientific facts. In an age like ours, forcible analogies, cogent 
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symbols and suitable illustrations will speed to the mark the arrow 
of argument. It stands to reason, in our day of wonderful dis- 
covery, when science forms part of every-day culture, that facts 
are often preferable to anecdotes drawn chiefly from the senti- 
mental side of life. The illustrations the book contains are un- 
usually rich, pertinent and fresh. Besides an index of general 
topics, there is a list of authorities. (Wilbur B. Ketcham.) 





MR. SPENSER WILKINSON, a well-known writer on the subject 
of England’s naval and imperial policy, sends out a plea for the 
reorganization of the directing part of the British Navy. He 
wants to have organized in each of the two services, the Navy and 
the Army, a department for campaigns and battles, for preparing, 
as Moltke prepared, for the next war; for directing it when it 
comes, and, all the time, for training and testing admirals or 
generals, After outlining his plan of a Campaign Office, he winds 
up with an arraignment of the cabinets of the last ten years, 
which have in succession compelled the British lion to retreat be- 
fore France, Germany and Russia, ‘‘The Brain of the Navy” 
is the title of this suggestive and aggressive booklet. (London: 
A. Constable & Co.) ——‘‘ BRIGHT CELESTIALS”’ is the title of a 
book, bound in a gorgeous binding of an unmistakably Japanese 
pattern, which purports to tell about the Chinaman ‘at home and 
abroad. It is by ‘‘John Coming Chinaman,” and its ‘‘ unique 
characteristic’ is that it is written from the Chinese point of 
view. It discusses, along the thin line of a thin story, such ques- 
tions as those of opium, Chinese emigration, secret societies, the 
social evil, the Christian missionary problem, the Chinese anti- 
foreign feeling and the relations of these to western influence and 
Christianity. The Chinese friend who is supposed to have given 
the anonymous author his illumination is Mr. Teck Soon of 
Singapore. There is a great deal of miscellaneous information 
about Chinese life, but on the whole this is a feat of literary 
ventriloquism. For those who prefer fiction to fact, the book will 
have its uses. (G, P, Putnam’s Sons.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Something New on Shakespeare's Sonnets. —A \ady in Rahway, 
N. J., sends me the following note :— 

‘‘T have just read a new theory concerning Shakespeare which 
is set forth in a novel called ‘A Study in Prejudices,’ by Geo. 
Paston. If new to you, it may interest you as one of those toad- 
stools that are always being gathered by Shakespearian mush- 
room-hunters :— 

‘He had conceived the theory that the poet, at some period of his 
career, had loved a woman called Rose, and that she was not the dark- 
eyed, false-hearted heroine of the later sonnets, but the original from 
whom some of his most exquisite portraits of womanhood were drawn, 
namely his four masquerading heroines, Rosalind, Viola, Portia and Im- 
ogen. In these characters he fancied he could trace, more or less dis- 
tinctly, variations of the same feminine type, a beautiful creature in the 
springtide of life, fearless, quick-witted and resourceful, combining the 
daring and impetuosity of a high-spirited youth with the passionate ten- 
derness and self-abnegation of a true woman. He further believed, 
whatever English or German critics might say to the contrary, that some 
of the love-letters in sonnet form were addressed to the poet’s true love 
Rose, and not to a male friend or to an unfaithful mistress. This pretty 
little theory was of course based on no better evidence than that which a 
vivid imagination could supply, but it was at least not more absurd than 
the theories of those who hold that the sonnets are addressed to Pure 
Reason or to William Himself, and assert that the dark-eyed lady is 
either the Catholic Church or the Bride of the Canticles.’ 

‘*How is that for ingenuity? 1 should have more respect for 
his ideas, but that he misnumbers and misquotes a sonnet in 
proof, He refers.to the last two lines of the 108th, evidently 
meaning the rooth.” 

The lines in the 1o9th Sonnet referred to are the following :— 

‘¢ For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all.” 
The reference to the rose here is probably one of the many 
metaphors in which the flower figures in Shakespeare as in other 
poets. If the writer has nothing more definite on which to base 
his theory, the most that can be said for it is what he himself 
says; namely, that it is not more absurd than some other theories. 
All those which he mentions are sufficiently ridiculous, The 


‘* William Himself,” as readers unfamiliar with the vast literature 
of the Sonnets may need to be informed, is one of the many pre- 
posterous explanations of the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.” to whom the poems 
are dedicated by the piratical publisher, ‘‘T. T.” (Thomas 
Thorpe). 
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I am, howe¥er, disposed to agree with Mr. Paston that it is 
doubtful whether a// the first 126 Sonnets are addressed to one 
and the same person, and that person aman. That the great 
majority of them are addressed to ‘‘ Mr. W. H.,” and that he 
was William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, can hardly 
admit of doubt since Mr. Thomas Tyler published the results of 
his researches in 1890. For an abstract of these, if Mr. Tyler’s 
book on the Sonnets (not republished in this country) is not ac- 
cessible, I may refer the curious reader to the ‘‘ Addenda”’ in the 
more recent issues of my edition of the Sonnets (pp. 184-188). 

But why not agree with those who suppose that a// the first 126 
Sonnets are addressed to Herbert? In the first place, this is un- 
likely on the face of it, as well as from the circumstances of their 
collection and publication, I think that I have proved, in my 
edition, that the quarto of 1609 was not edited or authorized by 
Shakespeare. The last two Sonnets in the collection (153, 154) 
are evidently mere poetical exercises, and probably belong to the 
period of the composition of ‘* Venus and Adonis,” as their sub- 
ject suggests. The editor of 1609 put them at the end because he 
could find no other good place for them; and I strongly suspect 
that for a similar reason he put the Sonnets following the 126th 
where he did. “He knew that Shakespeare had addressed many of 
his Sonnets to his friend, ‘‘ Mr. W. H.,”’ and he included in the 
group ending with the 126th all that he could possibly force into 
it. At a time when one man could write verses to another in a 
strain such as now he would use only in writing to a woman with 
whom he is in love, it was easy to confound poems addressed to 
a wife or mistress with those addressed to a male friend. May 
not the early editor have done this, as many editors and critics 
have followed him in doing ? 

In the second place, some of the Sonnets—for instance, 97, 98, 
99, III, etc.—bear internal evidence of being addressed to a 
woman; and some critics, with whom I should be glad to agree, 
believe that Anne Hathaway was that woman. There are others 
of the first 126 which may or may not belong in the series: there 
is absolutely no internal evidence to settle the question either way. 
Our editor (who may have been the publisher Thorpe) gave them 
the benefit of the doubt and counted them in; he had no better 
authority for doing so than any of his successors have had. 

Is it probable, on the face of it, that all of these r54 Sonnets 
(or all but two) are either addressed to one person or connected 
with the poet’s relations to that person and one other—the woman 
with whom they both were entangled? Is it not probable that a 
poet who ‘‘unlocked his heart’’ to such an extent in this form of 
verse would occasionally, if not often, have employed it in ex- 
pressing his feelings towards other friends or with reference to 
other experiences? Is it likely that the sonret in ‘‘ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost” is his one effort in this line outside of this great 
series? I, for one, cannot believe it. 

I must not take space here to enlarge upon the internal evidence 
in certain of the Sonnets that they are addressed to a woman. Let 
the reader examine the 99th, for instance, with reference to this 
question, and see to what conclusion he will come, even after 
making all due allowance for the sonneteering fashion of the time 
to which I have alluded. If he does not agree with me, I may 
have more to say on the subject another day. 





Abridgments of the Plays for Reading.—A correspondent in 
New York sends this inquiry :— 

‘*Can you inform me if there is an edition of Shakespeare, 
edited so as to render it possible to read a play within a certain 
time—say about twenty minutes—those parts left out being sup- 
plied with narrative, making the whole connected in that way?” 

No such edition is known to me. The nearest approach to it is 
in certain ‘‘Shakespearian Readers,” which give extracts from 
some of the plays, connected by a thread of narrative, I have 
seen at least two such books, but they were published long ago 
and may be out of print. But it would be obviously impossible 
to condense any such abridgment of a play into a reading of 
twenty minutes. I doubt whether any public reader has attempted 
to ‘‘do” a play in that manner in less than an hour. It could 
hardly be done effectively in less than three-quarters of an hour, 

For the story of the plays nothing could be better than the 
Lambs’ ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare.” These, somewhat abridged, 
with illustrative extracts from Shakespeare’s text (such as I have 
given freely in the notes to my edition of the ‘‘ Tales,” or such as 
the reader might choose for himself) would answer the purpose 
which my correspondent has in mind, as well as anything that 
occurs to me. 
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Magazine Notes 


THERE IS NOTHING in the September A//antic so notable as 
Mr. Cox’s article in the August number on ‘‘ How Judge Hoar 
Ceased to be Attorney-General” or Mr. Percival Lowell's paper 
on ‘*Mars”; but there is much pleasant reading. A comple- 
mentary paper to Prof, James Schouler’s ‘‘ President Polk’s Diary,” 
published last month, is ‘‘ President Polk’s Administration,” in 
the current number, in which the same writer discusses the four 
‘* great achievements ” of that executive's term of office. Another 
interesting historical paper is Prof. John Fiske’s ‘* John Smith in 
Virginia ’’"—a subject of which we never tire. By way of pleas- 
antry, we have ‘‘ Guides: a Protest,” by Miss Agnes Repplier, 
who we believe is still enjoying herself abroad. We quite agree 
with Miss Repplier that ‘‘ nothing is more difficult than to feel a 
correct emotion when every object of interest is vigorously pointed 
out, and a wearisome trickle of information, conveyed in broken 
English, is dropping relentlessly into our tired ears." One would 
much rather pay a guide to leave one alone, than to follow one 
about with his automatic flow of information, 


The Bishop of Albany is the star contributor to 7he North 
American Review. ‘* Why Women do Not Want the Ballot’ is 
the title of his article; but it seems to us that he tells why they 
should not have it, rather than why they do not wantit. In 
closing he calls upon the anti-suffragists to ‘‘ fight fire with fire” 
—in other words, to help elect such men to the State Legislature 
as will ‘‘ defend them from this wrong” (that of having the suffrage 
thrust upon them). Sir William H. Flower gives his personal 
reminiscences of the late Prof. Huxley, drawing for his material 
upon a friendship of nearly forty years. One of his most inter- 
esting anecdotes is that of Huxley’s courtship and marriage, 
When he was off. on his surveying cruise on the Rattlesnake, he 
met his future wife at a ball given to the officers of the ship at 
Sydney. Ina few days they were engaged, and a few days later 
the ship sailed for the Tower Straits to complete the survey of the 
north coast of Australia, all communication being cut off for 
months at a time; and then she (the ship) returned direct to 
England. ‘‘ After that brief acquaintance (not, I believe, longer 
than a fortnight,” says Sir William, ‘‘it was seven years before 
the lovers saw one another, At the end of this time, on Huxley's 
appointment to the School of Mines, he was in a position to claim 
his bride, and welcome her to their first home in St. John’s 
Wood.” Max O’Rell is a humorist by profession, but even a 
humorist can tell us wholesome truths, and this he does in an 
article on ‘‘ The Petty Tyrants of America,’’ Max'O'Rell never 
spoke a truer word than this :—‘‘ When the English appoint a 
new official, high or low, it is a new servant that they add to 
their household. When the French and the Americans appoint a 
new official, it is a new master that they give to themselves to 
snub them and to bully them.” In the United States we are the 
victims of the worst form of tyranny—‘‘the tyranny from 
below,” Fe 

In the editorial department of M/cClure's is an argument in 
favor of the ten-cent magazine. Its September issue is its best 
argument. It is entertaining and timely—admirable from cover 
to cover. The leading article, on Mr. Will H. Low, one of our 
most gifted and imaginative painters, is satisfactorily illustrated 
with reproductions from some of his most répresentative work, 
A pertinent paper is Mr. W. J. Henderson’s ‘‘ The Defence of the 
America’s Cup,” with pictures of the Defender, the Vigilant and 
Valkyrie III. Among the other contributors to the number are 
Anthony Hope, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Gertrude Hall, lan Mac- 
laren, S. J. Weyman and Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Steven- 
son’s name is one to conjure with, but it would not have been so, 
had he done no better work than these ‘‘ Fables.”’ It is a pity 
that they were ever published. Fortunately for his reputation, 
it can stand a great deal of strain. 





There is something peculiarly restful about The New England 
Magazine. It fills a niche of its own, and seems to stand con- 
tentedly, as one out of the running for big circulations. Its ar- 
ticles are calmly readable, and it usually has two or three that are 
well worth attention, In the current number there is one on 
‘* Old-Time Drinking Habits,” which proves from the archives of 
New England that the Puritan fathers thought less harshly of the 


drinking habit than of others which their descendants regard with 


more leniency—dancing and theatre-going, for instance. A cor- 
rect copy is given of the bill presented by a Hartford landlord for 
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entertaining clergymen and others composing the council for the 
ordination of the Rev. B. Boardman in 1787. Toddy, wine, 
punch, ‘‘ flip,” bitters and cigars are the only items on a bill 
amounting to over $35. That most practical philanthropy, the 
Pratt Institute, is described in an illustrated article which we 
recommend to the reading of all millionaires who are looking 
about for some good use to put their money to. 

Mr. James L. Ford's amusing paper on ‘‘ The Golden Age of 
Puffery ” has no special reason for being in The Bachelor of Arts, 
if we rightly understand the purpose of that magazine; but it is 
lively reading, nevertheless, in the vein of ‘* The Literary Shop.” 
Mr. Ford's strictures are to the point, and he expresses the views 
of others than bachelors of arts. There is much of the right sort 
of stuff in Mr, John Brooks Leavitt’s paper on ‘‘ Civic Duties of 
College Graduates,” which are just as truly the duties of every 
man as they are of the B. A. Ps 


The electrotype of the accompanying spoeneion of the poster 
of Lippincott’s was tinished too late for pu 
of the magazine last week. 


LIPPINCOTTS 


lication with our notice 


























The Review of Reviews is always timely, but it is particularly 
so this month, in an article on ‘‘ The Careless Construction and 
Wilful Destruction of Buildings,” by Louis Windmiiller. Mr. 
Windmiiller calls the attention of the public to the fatal effects of 
careless construction and the possible tragedies lurking in ‘‘ sky- 
scraping” buildings. There is a suggestive article, fully illus- 
trated, on ‘‘ The Poster in Politics.” The importance of this 
factor in England may be judged by the fact that the librarian of 
the British Museum has issued a special appeal to all candidates 
in the recent English elections to send him, for persevation in the 
archives of that great institution, copies of bills, placards and 
pictures which they have used for the purpose of influencing 
electors, We have done very little ofthat sort of electioneering 
in this country, though the Committee of Seventy made good use 
of a colored poster by Mr. W. A. Rogers in its successful cam- 
No doubt we will take to the ‘‘ poster 
s,”’ for it can be made a powerful form of appeal. Why 
not catch the public eye as well as the public ear? One is quite 
as impressionable as the other. 

The Badminton Magasine of Sports and Pastimes makes its 
first appearance from England. It is edited by A. E. T. Watson, 
who was associated with the Duke of Beaufort in preparing the 
Badminton Library, and is put forth by the English publishers of 
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that series of sporting books, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The amount of advertising ‘‘ carried” by this magazine shows 
that it is held in high esteem as a commercial venture. Zhe Bad- 
minton is a magazine of gentlemen’s sports. Grouse-shooting on 
the North Derbyshire moor is described by the Marquess of 
Granby, the Countess of Malmesbury writes of fishing in the 
Stour, the Earl of Onslow writes of the bicycle craze in England 
—‘‘ The West End on Wheels,”’ he calls his article. ‘‘ Tarpon- 
fishing in Florida” is described by Otis Mygatt, the editor de- 
scribes ‘‘ A Morning at Newmarket,’’ W. E. Norris tells a poach- 
ing story, and there is much more that is interesting to the largely 
increasing army of men and women who love outdoor sports. 


Mr. Evelyn March Phillipps’s article on ‘‘ The New Journal- 
ism ” in the current Vew Review shows that England as well as 
the United States is suffering from the silly and sensational in its 
newspapers. Mr. Phillipps admits ‘‘that journalism was never 
so good as now,” but at the same time he laments the depths to 
which reporters are often obliged to sink, to meet editors’ ideas 
of what the public wants. J. H. Millar writes of the ‘* Novels of 
John Galt,’’ a Scotch novelist of uneqal merit, whose best work 
was admired by the most exacting critics and whose worst was 
unreadable. The trouble was that Galt wrote himself out. Sixty 
volumes, twelve plays and any number of short articles were the 
fruit of thirty-five years of work, and pretty poor fruit much of it 
was. There is an appreciative paper on Huxley by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, and another quite as appreciative on ‘‘W. G.,” the 
famous and popular English cricketer, Dr. Grace. 


The Popular Science Monthly \ives up to its title, for the lay- 
man as well as the professional will find much to interest him in 
its contents. We recommend for careful consideration the arti- 
cles on ‘‘ Trades and Faces,’’ by Dr. Louis Robinson, ‘‘ The 
Study of Bids out of Doors,” by F. M. Chapman, and ‘‘ Fruit as 
a Food and Medicine,” by Harry Banjafield, M. B. 





A new aspirant for favor in the periodical field is 7e Colonzal 
Magazine, which is ‘‘ devoted to the interests of the patriotic 
organizations of America.’’ It makes a handsome appearance 
with its first number, though its single-column page strikes us as 
a little too wide for comfortable reading. Except for special at- 
tention to societies, its scope and aim seem very much like those 
of The Magazine of American History. The more of these maga- 
zines the better, for patriotism is a good thing to cultivate, par- 
ticularly in a young country. 


Civil List Pensions 


(The Author, « Aug. 1895.) 

A PARLIAMENTARY PAPER has been issued giving the follow- 
ing list of pensions granted during the year ending June 20, 1895, 
and charged upon the Civil List :— 

Dr. Christian Ginsburg, in recognition of the value of his re- 
searches into Biblical and Hebrew literature, 150/, 

Miss Hester Pater and Miss Clara Pater, in consideration of the 
literary merits of their late brother, Mr. Walter Pater, 50/. each. 

Mrs. Marie Eugénie Hamerton, in consideration of the literary 
merits of her late husband, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, roo/. 

Mr. William Watson, in consideration of the merit of his poet- 
ical works, 100/, 

Teresa, Lady Hamilton, in consideration of the public services 
of her late husband, Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, K. C. B., 1507. 

Mary Agnes, Lady Seeley, in consideration of the literary 
merits of her late husband, Sir J. R. Seeley, K, C. M. G., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 100/. 

Mrs. Edith L, Pearson, in consideration of the literary merits 
of her late husband, Mr. Charles Henry Pearson, 1oo/. 

Marie, Lady Stewart, in consideration of the services of her late 
husband, Sir Robert Stewart, in the cultivation of music in Ireland, 

of, 
: Mr. George Augustus Sala, in consideration of his services to 
literature and journalism, 100/. 

Mr. Alexander Bain, in consideration of his services in the pro- 
motion of mental and moral science, 100/. 

Dr. Jaber Hogg, in consideration of his scientific and medical 
services, 75/. 

Mr. George Frederick Nicholl, in consideration of his merits as 
an Oriental scholar, 752. Total, 1200/, 
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Mr. du [aurier’s First Drawing in 
*«* Punch’’ 


IN AN ILLUSTRATED “‘ autobiographic interview” 
with Mr, duMaurier, which Mr. Robert H. Sherard 
contributed to McClure’s Magazine for April 1895, 
the artist was quoted as saying that his first 
picture in Punch represented himself and Mr. 
Whistler—then his dearest friend, now his dearest 
foe—entering a photographer's studio. Mr, du- 
Maurier gave the wrong date for the appearance of 
the picture; but diligent search in a bound volume 
revealed it in the issue of 6 Oct. 1860, As no book 
is allowed to be taken out of the Astor Library, 
where the volume was found, a photographer was 
sent there to photograph the drawing, for reproduc- 
tion as the frontispiece of the pamphlet, ‘‘Trilbyana.”’ 
(See advertisement on page of this week’s Crztzc.) 
In the picture Mr. duMaurier appears with a smooth 
face, or the merest suggestion of a moustache; 
while Mr, Whistler, with eye-glass and bushy hair, 
bears a striking resemblance to the ‘‘ Joe Sibley” 
whose portrait and description in ‘* Trilby”’ provok- 
ed him to a bitter attack on his quondam friend. 
The text beneath the drawing runs as follows :— 

‘* Photographer,—‘ Vo smoking here, Sir!’ 

‘*Dick Tinto.—‘O/ A thousand pardons / 
not aware that—’ 

‘Photographer [interrupting with dignity].—‘ P/-ase to 
remember, Gentlemen, that this is not a Common Hartisi’s 
studio/’ [N. B,—Dick and his friends, who ave Com- 
mon Artists, feel shut up by this little aristocratic dis- 
tinction, which had not occurred to them. ]” 


A Faithful Dog 


MY MERRY-HEARTED COMRADE on a day 
Gave over all his mirth, and went away 
Upon the darksome journey I must face 
Sometime as well. Each hour I miss his grace, 
His meek obedience and his constancy. ; 
Never again will he look up to me 
With loyal eyes, nor leap for my caress 
As one who wished not to be masterless; 
And never shall I hear his pleading bark 
Outside the door, when all the ways grow dark 
Bidding the house-folk gather close inside. 
It seems a cruel thing, since he has died, 
To make his memory small, or deem it sin 
To reckon such a mate as less than kin. 


J was 





O faithful follower, O gentle friend, 
If thou art missing at the journey’s end, 
Whate’er of joy or solace there I find 
Unshared by thee I left so far behind, 
The gladness will be mixed with tears, I trow, 
My little cronie of the long ago ! 
For how could heaven be home-like, with the door 
Fast-locked against a loved one evermore ? 


HARTFORD, CONN. RICHARD BURTON, 


The Lounger 

THE MEssRS, APPLETON are soon to publish a book which 
has often been printed before, but never in just the way they are 
going to print it, though now that they announce it, it seems the 
most natural thing in the world. ‘‘The Complete Angler” has 
been done to death, but that delightful out-of-doors book, White’s 
‘* Natural History of Selborne,’’ has been comparatively neglected. 
This new edition will be in two dainty volumes, illustrated with 
reproductions from photographs taken in and about Selborne by 
Mr. Cliftom Johnson, who went to England for the purpose. Mr. 
Johnson thinks the old village must look very much to-day as it 
did when Gilbert White sauntered through its narrow streets and 
shady lanes. White’s house, ‘‘ The Wakes,” he says, 
“has been extended and modernized, but there are still rooms and 
relics within, interesting for their connection with the naturalist, and at 
the foot of the garden is his sundial, just as it was one hundred years ago, 
What is called the garden is now a pretty level: of lawn, where in summer 
the people of the house play lawn-tennis and croquet.” 

* * © 

NOT THE LEAST ATTRACTIVE feature of this delightful edition 

of a delightful book is the introduction by John Burroughs, the 
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Gilbert White of America, the advance-sheets of which I have 
been permitted to read, The charm of White’s book to Mr. Bur- 
roughs is that it ‘‘diffuses.a sort of rural England atmosphere 
through the mind,”” The great world ‘‘is afar off; Selborne is as 
snug and secluded as a chimney corner; we get an authentic 
glimpse into the real life of one man there; we see him going 
about intent, lovingly intent, upon every phase of Nature about 
him.” Mr, Burroughs is the one man of all others to write sym- 
pathetically of White. Thoreau might have written interestingly 
of Selborne, but he would not have written as sympathetically of 
White, Thoreau loved nature, but was a recluse, Burroughs 
loves nature, but loves his fellowman as well, é 
* * * 


WE ARE TO HAVE a beautiful edition of Burroughs, by the 
way. I shall put mine—when I get it—on a shelf side by side 
with this edition of Gilbert White, with Thoreau and with Mrs. 
Wright's ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature ’—delightful books to read 
next winter, when the thermometer drops below the freezing 
point and a wood fire crackles gaily on the hearth. 

*~_ * * 

WE ARE PROMISED a new edition of Uncle Remus’s first 
volume, illustrated by A. B. Frost. This ought to be a happy com- 
bination, for the artist as well as the author is a humorist. I 
believe I had the pleasure of writing the first review of this book 
when it was first published, fifteen years ago, I was writing a 
letter about books for the Springfield Repudlican, and the pub- 
lishers were good enough to send me the early sheets of it. I'm 
afraid I ‘‘ gushed’ over it, for 1 was fifteen years younger than I 
am to-day; but I defy any one under sixty to ‘‘ discover” as 
good stories as these, and not gush over them. I even went so 
far as to read them aloud—in the bosom of my family--with a 
rich, darkey intonation. I wish that some one could spring upon 
us again such a surprise as these stories were. It would add 
much to the gaiety of nations, weighted down with the sex ques- 
tion in modern fiction. . 

** * 

THE ‘‘ FAD” PERIODICALS, of which we have had so many o 
late, have a trick of printing conspicuously in their second num- 
bers ‘‘ First edition exhausted.” They might print in their third 
number (which is often their last) ‘* Public exhausted.” 

* * * 


A LETTER FROM NEWPORT to one of the leading New York 
dailies, devoted to the social events of last week, dwellt upem 
the possibility of a visiting young nobleman’s being a fortune- 
hunter, declared that some of the young men at one of the two 
most ‘expensive balls” ever given there behaved disgracefully 
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but were ‘‘ willing to pay for all the damages,” and reassured the 
creditors of a gentleman who might have to call off a ‘‘ stable- 
warming” ball in a new ‘‘$110,000 building” by saying that, 
whether he was too ill to give it or not, he would ‘‘cheerfully pay 
the expenses”’ already incurred on its account, ‘‘ which amount to 
about $6000,” The week as a whole ‘‘ has never been duplicated,” 
at Newport, either ‘‘ financially or socially.” Is it not a little ab- 
surd to print such letters as this in a so-called ‘‘ Social’’ column ? 


Their proper place is under the heading ‘‘Financial and Com- 
mercial,”’ 


** & 

I AM VERY GLAD to hear that Mme, Judic has returned to the 
Gymnase and is playing ‘‘ the legitimate.” Last summer, when 
I was in Paris, she was singing at the Alcazar; but now she is 
the ‘* leading old-lady”’ of the Gymnase. It made me feel bad to 
hear the incomparable Judic singing at a caf¢-chantant. In her 
palmy days I thought her the most delightful artist in her line that 
I had ever seen, and it seemed hard that she had to earn her liv- 
ing in a concert-hall, She seems to be quite well off now, and 
has a pretty home at Chatou, just outsidé of Paris. Judic made 
her début at the Gymnase in 1867, when her uncle was its director, 
and she has returned to her old hunting-ground, and will prob- 


ably remain there to the end of her days—her acting days, I 
mean, 


*._ * * 


WHEN Mk. RIIs wrote his thrilling sketches of ‘‘ How the 
Other Half Lives,” he meant by his title that the well-to-do did 
not know anything of life in the tenement-house districts, which 
ignorance is not so astonishing, as the two classes are seldom, if 
ever, thrown together. I find, however, that there are people in 
the same walks of life who do not know how eachother live. There 
are more unconventional ways of living in New York than the 
conventional dream of. Every one knows of the common uncon- 
ventionalities, such as are practiced by ‘‘girl bachelors,” living in 
studios and dining at cheap /ad/e d’ hédtes, but 1 doubt if many 
people know of a little roof colony of artists and authors right 
here in New York. On the top of one of the highest and largest 
apartment-houses in this city, there have been built three little 
‘*huts,”’ for that is the modest name their proprietors call them 
by—observaties would be a more descriptive title. They are 


roofed over, and the walls are made of sliding glass frames, which _ 


can be opened on the four sides in summer and closed tightly 
against the wintry blasts. In summer the winds from the four 
quarters of the heavens play gently through these huts, and in 
winter every ray of the sun is caught by the glass and the 
occupants can enjoy the luxury of sun-baths. In the summer, 
too, these roofites plant gardens and swing hammocks, and one 
of them keeps a most obliging hen that lays hima fresh egg every 
day just in time for his breakfast. At night the little colony sit 
out under the stars, and, as they thrum their banjos and pick 
their mandolins, gazing over the broad bosom of the Hudson 
dotted with quickly moving lights, they forget, in the enjoyment of 


— new Arabian nights, the noisy, unpicturesque city below 
em, 


* 8 * 


THE SUCCESS oF ‘‘ A Yellow Aster" was not repeated by the 
author's second venture, ‘‘ Children of Circumstance”; but now 
she is out with a third volume, which ought to attract attention, 
if there is anything in a name. It is called ‘‘A Comedy in Spasms” 
(that would have been a good title for her first book, also), and 
is the story of an Australian girl who for the good of her family 
married the wrong man, The right man appeared upon the 
scene, of course, but instead of inducing her to fly with him, pre- 
vailed upon her to stand by her mistake; which only shows that 


Mrs, Caffyn realizes that we are getting just a little tired of ‘* wo- 
men who do,” 


* * &* 


**O. O.,” WHO WRITES the ‘Literary Lounger” in Zhe 
Sketch, thinks that this story ‘‘should..do something to set the 
popular judgment straight respecting a much misunderstood 
lady." Mrs. Caffyn, he says, has attained a ‘‘dangerous” but 
‘* not unprofitable " reputation by her first book; but she is not at 
all the sort of person we might think, judging her entirely by that 
performance. - Nothing could’be more absurd than to regard her 
as an ‘‘ upsetter of respectabilities.”’ 


‘* With’ the; existing’ arrangement of things in our society, Mrs. Caffyn 


Bu ip the main, very well pleased. With many prejudices which even a 


te reformer would like to sweep away, she is in full sympathy. 
She cherishes class distinctions, has a wholesome Ridiainn io of 
clothes, never, by any chance, underrates the importance of externals, 
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despises platform women, and has to fight stoutly to overcome a scorn of 
old maids, Marrying, bearing and rearing children are still, for her, the 
two greatest possibilities for women. Nothing very dangerous to the 
domestic hearth need be looked for from such a writer, however fluently 
she may talk of modern revolutionary experiments.” 

Why, I wonder, should so admirable a woman, one with such 
high-minded views of matters in general, take such pains to give a 
false impression of herself as she does in her books. 

x * * 


‘‘ WHEN MR. CLEMENS comes forth from behind the shield of 
anonymity to receive the congratulations of the literary world up- 
on the success of his Harfer’s serial,” writes Miss Du Bois, 
‘* perhaps he will tell us why he has chosen to perpetuate so awk- 
ward an English rendering of the name of France's heroine. 
Jeanne may with propriety be translated Joan, but why must the 
French preposition appear as the English ‘of’? We do not say 
Madame of Staél, the Duke of Aumale, etc. The apostrophe 
being unknown in her day, Jeanne’s name was then written Darc 
or Darcy, and it is by no means certain that this is not the correct 
form. The @’ was more common with the upper classes than 
among the peasantry, and referred more often to a patrimonial 
estate than to a place of residence. Moreover, although Southey 
sings of ‘theplains of Arc,’I have yet to discover the whereabouts 
of that mythical region. It was certainly not near Domremy or 
the neighboring hamlets of the Meuse. In one of her depositions 
Jeanne referred to the fact that the children of peasants as fre- 
quently took the mother’s name as that of the father. She clung, 
however, to that of Darc, refusing to exchange it for the nobler 
title of du Lis at the gift of a patent from the king, though after 
her death the remainder of her family were thus distinguished. 
Why need the name be Anglicized to-day? Let it be Jeanne 
d’Arc if you will, but not therefore Joan of Arc,” 





Burns and Highland [ary 
(The Sketch, 2t Aug. 1895.) 

THE AYR BURNS STATUE, which was completed yesterday by 
the placing of a panel illustrating the Parting of Burns and High- 
land Mary, was erected in 1891. Three panels have been added 
to the base of the monument within the last four years, illustrating, 
respectively, ‘‘ The Ride of Tam O’Shanter,” ‘* The Jolly Beg- 
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gars,” and ‘‘ The Cotter's Saturday Night.’ This last panel is 
the gift of leading citizens of fourteen States of the American Re- 
public, and the sculptor, Mr. George E, Bissell, of New York, 4 
faithful student of Burns, has admirably caught the spirit of the 
parting scene. The figure on the right of the panel shows Fate 
in the act of cutting the thread of human life, and Fame, on the 
left, taking up the story as presented by the poet. The dramatic 
moment is seized by the artist, as Mary rises, looking away into 
the future, the two Bibles in her hand, the presentation of which 
had sealed the betrothal. Her right hand rests upon her lover's 
shoulder, and as she rises to depart she lingers, with face turned 
away, her eyes trying to «eer a little into the future for courage 
to say the parting word. The sculptor has made the work severe- 
ly simple and Greck in character. The money was raised for the 
panel by Mr. Wallace Bruce, of New York, recently United 
States Consul at Edinburgh, at the suggestion of the Burns Club 
of Ayr. After the presentation ceremony, Mr. Wallace Bruce 
was to be given a public dinner. 
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Poets, Attend! 


The Editors of THE CRITIC hereby offer twenty-five dollars 
($25) for the best original poem that shall reach them not later 
than 30 Sept. 1895, on the subject of bicycling or the bicycle. 
Ten dollars ($10) will be paid for the second-best poem. Poems 
of less than four or more than one hundred lines will not be con- 
sidered, Each manuscript must be type-written and must be sign- 
ed with an assumed name, not previously employed by the writer, 
and the real name must be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked 
on the outside with the assumed name only. Competition closes 
Sept. 30. 





London Letter 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a sudden ‘‘run” upon histories of 
European literature. It is strange to notice how often an idea of 
this kind is in the air, and occurs to several minds simultaneously. 
When Mr. Edmund Gosse announced his series, of which I made 
mention a few weeks ago, it transpired that Mr. Fisher Unwin, in 
collaboration with his clever literary adviser, Mr. Edward Gar- 
nett, had had the same scheme upon the stocks for some time, and 
had even ordered certain of the volumes. Now it seems that 
Messrs. Blackwood have been projecting a like library, under the 
editorship of Mr. George Saintsbury. It is to consist of twelve 
volumes, published in an inexpensive form, and some of the most 
important are already in course of production. Mr, Gosse will 
treat ‘‘ The Romantic Revolt,”’ Mr. H. D. Traill ‘‘ The. Romantic 
Triumph,” ‘‘ The Transition Period ” will find an historian in 
Prof. Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ The Later Renaissance”’ in Mr. David 
Hannay ; and Mr. Saintsbury himself will deal with ‘‘ The Later 
Nineteenth Century.” Out of all these enterprises, so worthily 
fathered, the student ought to suck no small advantage. 

It is rumored that one of the most important fruits of the 
autumn season will be the memoir of Lady Eastlake, which is 
being written by Mr. Charles Eastlake Smith, the subject’s nephew, 
and is to be published by Mr. John Murray. Lady Eastlake, as 
all the world is aware, was for many years a leader of London 
society; she also dabbled in art and authorship, and was thrown 
into contact with any number of distinguished persons. During 
the most crowded hours of her life, moreover, she made it her 
care to record day by day her friendships, experiences and stray 
meetings, and from these notes there is plentiful material for a 
lively and varied volume of reminiscences, The book will be 
further adorned by facsimiles of a number of Lady Eastlake’s own 
‘drawings, and as Mr. Eastlake Smith is understood to be bestow- 
ing particular attention upon the task of selection and arrange- 
ment, it is not improbable that we have here in store for us one of 
the most entertaining books of its kind. It will be ready in Octo- 
ber or November. 

A year or so since i: was my sad task to record the death of 
John Underhill, one of the most industrious and promising of the 
younger men-of-letters. 
several pieces of work in hand unfinished, and among them was a 
study of the life and work of Sir Frederick Leighton, which he 
had undertaken for Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Underhill was 
Sir Frederick's private secretary, and had therefore first hand ad- 
vantages in his work, and it was a matter of common regret that 
the President of the Royal Academy had lost the privilege of so 
sympathetic a biographer. The work, however, was not allowed 
to drop, but was entrusted to Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has been oc- 
cupied upon it, off and on, for the last twelve months, and has 
now concluded his task. Mr. Rhys has had Sir Frederick’s con- 
stant help, and is able to present to his readers reproductions of a 
number of sketches which have never before been made public. 
Mr. F. G. Stephens is to contribute an introduction, giving a 
critical estimate of the artist’s work and of his place in his genera- 
tion. There will be over a hundred illustrations, besides fifteen 
full-page photogravure plates, and the book may be expected early 
in the autumn. 

Mr. Harde Spender, the son of the late Mrs. J. K. Spender, is 
about to prove anew the heredity of talent by issuing as a novelist. 
He has written a story called ‘‘ At the Sign of the Guillotine,” 
which has, I understand, run a popular course through a syn- 
dicate of country newspapers, and has now commended itself to 
the attention of Mr. Fisher Unwin. I am told that Mr, Harde 
Spender is identical with that geniai critic, ‘‘ The Philistine,” who 
during the early weeks of the present year raged with so furious a 
good-humor against the kindliness of the younger critics and re- 
viewers, in the columns of 7he Westminster Gazette. He will 
now have an opportunity of testing their sincerity to boot. His 


At the time of his death, Underhill had’ 





book is pretty sure to be a good one; for Mr. Spender is wonder- 
fully clever, At Oxford he was known as a spirited debater, and 
it was he who invited Mr. Michael Davitt to come up and speak 
at the Union. The result was somewhat disturbing, for the 
‘*Tory ”’ undergraduates irreverently nailed up the Irish politician 
in his rooms at nightfall, and he was forced to make an undig- 
nified exit through the window, in a state (it was whispered at the 
time) of considerable trepidation. Mr, Spender was a First Class 
man in Classics, and is now the Parliamentary correspondent, I 
believe, of Zhe Daily Chronicle in addition to his labors in 
behalf of The Westminster. 

Hans Breitmann’s new volume of ballads is to be another 
product of the coming season. It will treat of the German 
Tyrol, and abound in character and in little patches of folk-lore. 
I have been told that the public owes this recrudescence of one 
of the most deiightful branches of light literature entirely to the 
persuasive talent of Mr. Unwin. It occurred to that inventive 
gentleman that there was room for more of Mr. Leland's merri- 
ment, and he suggested the subject and pressed its early treat- 
ment. Mr. Leland, it is said, has a lower opinion than most of 
us of his ballads. Just as Gray regretted that he would be re- 
membered chiefly for his Elegy, so Hans Breitmann would fain 
pass down to posterity as the historian of gypsy lore, not as the 
host of the immortal ‘‘ Barty.’’ The ‘‘ general,” however, will 
think otherwise, and be grateful to Mr. Unwin for his well-directed 
influence, 

There will be several volumes of poetry forthcoming during the 
autumn. Mr, Cosmo Monkhouse will issue, through Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, a new ballad, ‘‘ The Christ upon the Hill,” which 
is to have the advantage of a series of etched illustrations from 
the pen of Mr, William Strang. The two ladies who collaborate 
under the masculine pseudonym ‘‘ Michael Field’ have finished 
a new play called ‘‘ Attila, my Attila,’ which treats of the 
escapades of the daughter of the Empress Galla Placidia, It is not 
unlikely, also, that Lady Lindsay will put forth a new book of 
verse. Her ‘King’s Vigil” has been very successful, both 
from an artistic point of view and from the lower aspect of circu- 
lation, and she has quite a number of poems unpublished, in ad- 
dition to those which have been appearing in Zhe Speaker and 
other periodicals, She works very slowly, however, and her book 
may very probably be delayed until next year. 

The arrival of Zhe Critic of August 3 is the first intimation 
which most of us in London have received of the death of Mr. A. 
C. Bernheim, who paid us a pleasant visit during the summer of 
1894. Among the friends he then made (and they are many) the 
lamentable news has aroused the keenest sympathy and regret. 
Mr. Bernheim’s hearty courtesy, his enthusiasm and forthright 
sincerity impressed everyone with whom he was acquainted, and 
it is safe to say that very few Americans have made so many - 
friends in London in the course of so brief and busy a sojourn. 
He seemed a man born for the accomplishment of great and help- 
ful things, and his early death has left the world of his activity 
pitiably poorer, - 


LONDON, 24 August, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Boston Letter 


NO MORE INDEFATIGABLE worker ever lived than the late Hen- 
ry O. Houghton, of the publishing-house of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, As I said last week, at the time of his death, he was seventy- 
two years of age; and yet, in spite 
of years and in spite of poor health 
he was constantly at his office, 
whenever near enough to Boston 
to reach Park Streetintime. His 
partners protested and urged, but 
all in vain. He loved his work, 
and persisted in it. The only way 
in which he could be kept from 
the firm’s meetings was to have 
him at adistance. His counsels 
were always missed, but it was 
felt that his health was of prime 
importance. After the death of / 
his wife, a few years ago, when 
his strong constitution showed 7 
some signs of declining, the 
veteran publisher was induced to 
spend six months abroad with his daughter. 





On his return he 
appeared to be better, but last winter his health again failed, so - 
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that a trip to the South was necessary. The past summer was 
‘spent at his country house at North Andover. 

His friendships among authors were due in part to his sunny, 
democratic nature, and in part to the straightforward way in 
which he always treated the men with whom he had dealings. Old 
authors and young authors, unknown authors and authors of estab- 
lished reputation, were alike welcomed by him with geniality, and 
all united in esteem for their friend, The other publishers of the 
city testified their appreciation by closing their establishments 
during the hour of the funeral, and by passing resolutions in 
which they praised Mr. Houghton’s clear judgment, sagacity and 
high sense of honor, spoke of the kind and courteous relations he 
held with his employees, mentioned the aid and encouragement he 
gave to all forms of religious, educational and moral work, and 
generously commended the high standard he maintained in the 
quality of literature, and his ‘‘ passion,” as they wrote it, for su- 
periority in every mechanical! detail. 

The family funeral service was held in North Andover on Wed- 
nesday, the Rev. E. S. Thomas of St. Paul’s Episcopal Churchoffi- 
ciating. On Thursday the public funeral was held at Cambridge in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, It was a simple service, without 
eulogy and without display. The employees paid their last trib- 
ute to their friend while the remains rested in the house, and 
then joined with the prominent authors and other citizens in the 
church service, Messrs. W. D, Howells and Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, ex-editors,and Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the actual editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, Regent of Radcliffe College; Mrs, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs. Riggs) and Mr. and Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney, were present, 
together with members of the City Government, and of the firm 
over which Mr, Houghton presided. There were, also, representa- 
tives from the Vermont Association and the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Master Printers. The pall-bearers were Judge E. H. 
Bennett, Dean of the Boston University Law School; Theodore 
L, De Vinne, of the De Vinne Press, New York; O. M. Baker, of 
the firm of G. and C, Merriam & Co., Springfield; M. M. Hurd, 
formerly Mr. Houghton’s partner; Mayor William A. Bancroft 
of Cambridge; John D. Morse, Jr., of Boston; James A. Wool- 
son of Cambridge, and Capt, Howard, representing the Ver- 
mont Association. 

My mention of the Vermont Association reminds me of the ad- 
dress which Mr. Houghton delivered before the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society, at Montpelier, last fall, It was a valuable and interest- 
ing history of early printing in America, In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Houghton gave one bit of reminiscence which, 
through the kindness of Dr. Samuel A. Green, I am able to repeat 
now in the speaker’s own words. ‘‘On October 26, 1836,” said 
Mr. Houghton, ‘‘hours before dawn, I started in the mail-coach 
from Bradford, on the Connecticut River, for Burlington, on Lake 
Champlain, to be initiated into a knowledge of printing, an occu- 
pation which I have followed chiefly since that time until the pres- 
ent, and am still in my humble way engaged in it. On the way 
-over the hills from Bradford to Montpelier, a heavy snow-storm 
was falling, and the apple-trees were loaded with frozen apples. 
At high noon of that day we halted for dinner in this village, then, 
as now, the Capital of the State. I remember with what wonder 
my boyish eyes looked upon the State House, then standing on 
this site, with its tall columns, and with what admiration they 
rested on the Member from my native village, dressed in the tra- 
-ditional blue coat with brass buttons, the usual apparel of states- 
men of that day, so very different from the farmer's frock in which 
I had been accustomed to sec him. Many hours after dark we 
arrived in Burlington, having made a journey of eighty miles dur- 
ing that day. Recalling this episode, I esteem it a very high honor 
to be called upon to read before this Society apapex on the subject 
of that art to which I have devoted most of my life.”’ 

Mr. Houghton at the time he made this trip was in his seven- 
teenth year.* He had just finished his schooling at the Bradford 
Academy and had gone to the Burlington Free Press to become 

“the ‘‘ printer’s-devil."’ It was while,he was pursuing this inky 


calling that he met Noah Webster, whose great work was after- 


wards published by Mr. Houghton, and whom he was to honor by 
the publication of a biography. Webster dropped in to urge the 
‘reformed spelling he was advocating through the country. In 
Burlington every day, after the duties in the /ree Press were over, 
the youth pursued his education by studying at home. A few 
years later he was continuing his private study in Portage, N. Y.; 
and then, returning to Burlington with nine-pence in his pocket, he 


* If he was 72 when he died, and made the trip in 1836, he must have been three 
~years younger, Criric, 
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began a four years’ course at college. He worked his way 
through college as best he could, leaving with a debt of $300. 
Then he became a reporter at $5 a week on the Boston 7raveler, 
and afterwards, raising $1500 for the purchase of an interest in 
the firm of Freeman & Bolles, he started the new printing-house 
of Bolles & Houghton, and began his upward business career. 
The details of his later life were printed last week in The Critic. 

I am able to state that the death of Mr. Houghton will make 
no marked difference in the business of the house of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and so far as the public is concerned will prob- 
ably make no difference whatever. The business is in the best 
order; the departments are thoroughly manned, and there seems 
to be no reason whatever to doubt that the house will continue to 
do its work as heretofore. As a matter of fact, I may add, the 
books to be published during the coming season number more 
than those of almost any previous fall, and not a few of them are 
books of great importance. While Mr. Houghton’s absence will 
be greatly felt in the house, the business will be conducted on pre- 
cisely the same lines as heretofore. 

Two other deaths should be noted this week. Thomas Hen- 
dersen Chandler, Dean of the Harvard Dental School, who died 
on the 27th inst., was born in Boston on 4 July, 1827; was for 
some years a teacher in Boston, and later a member of the School 
Board; was afterwards Professor of Mechanical Dentistry at 
Harvard, and in 1874 was appointed Dean of the Dental faculty. 
He was a man of marked literary ability, as well as a skilful exec- 
utor, The Rev. William Cushing, who died in Cambridge on 
the same day, was a graduate of Harvard (1832), and of the Har- 
vard Divinity School (1839). For some years he was assistant at 
the Harvard University Library. To librarians and readers in 
general he is known as the compiler of a dictionary of literary 
disguises, entitled ‘‘Initials and Pseudonyms,”’ and also of 
‘‘ Anonyms, a Dictionary of Revealed Authorship.” He com- 
piled an index to The North American Review, and to The 
Christian Examiner. Mr. Cushing was born in Lunenburg in 
1811, A man of marked literary talent, he pursued the laborious 
task of indexing rather from the love of it than from any hope of 
pecuniary gain. I believe he was a brother of the author of the 
noted Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. 

BOSTON, 3 Sept. 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


TWO VERY INTERESTING books just issued are published in Lon- 
don by Lawrence & Bullen and here by A. C. McClurg & Co. Oneis 
‘* Told in the Verandah; passages in the life of Colonel Bowlong, 
set down by his adjutant,” a series of extravagant tales of India, 
printed originally in the Madras A/az7, Col. Bowlong’s stories 
are wildly impossible, and the author makes the mistake of con- 
fessing his consciousness of the fact. He does not allow one to 
absorb oneself in the narrative to the extent of believing it, 
although the art of writing such things lies in making the illusion 
complete. Whoever doubts in the reading the truth of Poe’s 
creations or of Kipling'’s jungle stories? Nevertheless, there is 
cleverness in the very extravagance of Col, Bowlong’s plots and 
handling. The second of these two books has an entirely differ- 
ent character. These ‘‘ Tales of the Mosque,” by J. H. Pearce, 
are sketches rather subtle in spite of their serene simplicity. There 
is a kind of delicate poetry running through them; they are con- 
densed, vivid, suggestive. Marked by a certain calmness, they 
yet startle one now and then with a deep tragic note. A keen 
knowledge of the influences uniting nature and humanity is in such 
sketches as ‘‘ Joanna,” ‘‘ The Calling of the Sea,” ‘‘ The Valley 
of Vanished Sunsets,” ‘The Sorcery of the Forest.” Such 
witchery is hard to convey in words, and these will not easily de- 
tach themselves from the memory. 

Mr, J. M. Bowles, who for a number of years has published in 
Indianapolis his beautiful quarterly called Modern Art, has 
changed the place of publication to Boston, where it is now issued 
by L, Prang & Co., under his editorial control. The financial 
foundation will be much firmer than of old, and the numbers will 
be issued more promptly; but it is a pity, nevertheless, that so 
dignified and artistic a periodical should be taken away from the 
West. Boston, with all her superfluous culture, might have been 
generous and allowed us to keep this delicate morsel. Un- 
fortunately our appetites are so sated with coarser food that our 
taste is not always epicurean enough to appreciate so exquisite a 
flavor. The latest number contains an admirable photogravure 
of an etching in dry-print by Mary Cassatt, full of the loveliest re- 
finement and tenderness; and a reproduction, also carefully accu- 
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rate, of Direr’s ‘*‘ The Knight, Death and the Devil.” The letter- 
press confains a translation of an article upon Mary Cassatt by 
André Mellerio, a ** consideration of the importance of beauty in 
our houses of worship,” by Ralph Adams Cram, two poems by 
Meredith Nicholson, and a study of Beardsley’s drawings from a 
Japanese standpoint, in which the writer concludes that the artist 
employs the Japanese economy of means without the Japanese 
simplicity and spontaneity. The number also contains many 
clever designs in competition for initials, and it is printed and dec- 
rated with rare good taste. 

Another volume edited and published by Mr. Bowles before he 
left Indianapolis has come to my notice. It is a series of ‘* Notes, 
critical and biographical,” upon the collection of the late William 
T. Walters; and it is written by Richard B, Gruelle of Indiana. 
Theauthor disarms criticism by making no pretense of superior expe- 
rience or knowledge. One of his advantages indeed is a certain 
naiveté in outlook, the freshness of a man who has written little 
about pictures, He brings to the work a kind of ardor of sym- 
pathy, and enthusiasm that comes of a genuine love of the work he 
describes. Still, the notes are not all that one could desire ; one 
wearies of the conventionality of phrase and judgment that hangs 
about them and of the uniformity of praise. To quote approv- 
ingly a remark like Gautier’s, that ‘‘ Schreyer combines the char- 
acteristics of Delacroix, Decamps and Fromentin, at the same 
time remaining original,” is to stultify one’s self and invalidate 
one’s other opinions. And the book contains a number of such 
mistakes. It is beautifully printed and decorated, and the quota- 
tions printed in red in the margins are interesting. It contains 
the first public admission, so far as I know, that Mr. Walters 
was the purchaser of the famous Morgan ‘‘ peach-bloom vase.” 

CHICAGO, 3 Sept. 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


An Old Grammar School 
(The Sketch, Aug. 21.) 
THERE was an appropriateness in Mr. Bayard’s presenting the 
prizes at the Grammar School of Boston, Lincolnshire. It re- 
minded him that Boston of Old England was the mother and the 











name-giver of the younger and stronger Boston far away across 
the sea; ahd between the two Bostons there was running a cur- 
rent of feeling not noisy, not violent, not sensational, but quiet, 


strong, and true. The old and the new Boston had both been 
nourished upon the same diet of religion, of morals, ‘and of litera- 
ture. The Bible that their forefathers read, and which they read, 
was the same Bible that was read in the new Boston of America. 
The school was founded in 1554, the building shown in the illus- 
tration having been built in 1567, and its four walls are the same 
as they were in the days when, doubtless, many of the founders 
of New England were taught there. ‘The Grammar School play- 
ground is the old Mart Yard, and the great annual fair or mart 
was for a long period held there. The Mart is still proclaimed 
there by the Mayor and Corporation on December 11 every year. 
Over the entrance of the school is a Latin inscription, of which 
this is the translation :—‘‘1567.—In the ninth year of Queen 


Elizabeth, the Mayor and Burgesses of Boston unanimously built. 


this School, for the instruction of boys in piety and letters, 
William Ganocke, Woolstapler, being then Mayor.” 
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Educational Notes 


AT THE OPENING of the annual meeting of the America 
Social Science Association at Saratoga, on Monday last, Mr. F 
B. Sanborn, the General Secretary, briefly sketched the history 0} 
the society, which was organized thirty years ago, in Boston, The 
address of the President, F. J. Kingsbury, LL.D., of Waterbury, 
Conn., was devoted to a consideration of the relative merits of 
city and country, as a place of residence. The rush of country 
folk to town was largely due, he thought, to the vast improvement 
of cities in regard to the supply of water, heat, artificial light and 
means of conveyance. His summing-up was that, first, for eco- 
nomic reasons, a large part of the work of the world must be done 
in cities; second, almost all the good things of life are easiest of 
attainment there; third, change from city to country, a portion of 
the year, is desirable and attainable; fourth, the city is growing 
a better place to live in, year by year; fifth, efforts to relieve the 
congested condition by deportation of homeless children, etc., are 
good, but only touch the surface, and city degeneration must 
mainly be fought on its own ground and on economic and not 
sentimental lines; sixth, just now the country life needs attention 
as much as the city. The problem as a sociological one, is com- 
paratively new, but progress has been made toward its solution, 
and the future is full of promise. 


According to Scéence, the movement begun in England for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Prof, Huxley is taking form 
rapidly. A suggestion has been made that it be made interna- 
tional, and it is expected that, on the convening of the British 
committee, in October, this extension of the plan will receive 
formal approval. The American promoter of the plan reports 
from Belgium an equally favorable inclination on the part of 
scientific men there, and it is expected that the same disposition 
will be manifested in Germany and in France. Pledges and sub- 
scriptions may be sent either to Sczence, No. 41 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, or to Dr. Thurston. 


The Council of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, in session at Springfield, Mass., this week, adopted 
resolutions favoring the selection of the University of Cincinnati 
as the location of its library of many thousand volumes. 


The yearly report of the British Museum shows that in 1894 it 
gained 38,378 volumes and pamphlets, exclusive of 61,917 parts 
of volumes, 981 maps, 5,316 pieees of music, 2,828 newspapers, 
and a vast quantity of miscellaneous printed matter. It is also 
constantly in receipt of choice contributions of all sorts that go to 
the Museum because there is no other place where they can have 
adequate protection, It contains a large number of works so rare 
that they cannot be duplicated, and the collection is now so great 
and so nearly complete that no one thinks of making researches in 
any department of human activity without going to the British 
Museum, 


The annual report of the Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
versity was issued on Aug. 29. It says that the growth of the 
examination department during the last five years has been phe- 
nomenal,, In 1891, 330 schools called for 450,650 question 
papers, while in the year ending July 31 last, 486 schools took the 
examinations, requiring 1,536,700 question papers. Notwith- 
standing that 26,786 question papers were rejected during the 
last year, as compared with 8,070 in 1889, there was an increase 
in the five years of 113 per cent. in the accepted papers, The 
Regents will have an office after Sept. 10 at 10 East 42d Street. 
Mr. Asa O. Gallup, who has discharged the duties of chief clerk 
for the last four years, will represent the Regents here. The ac- 
tion of the last Legislature in largely increasing the preliminary 
and professional examinations under the Regents has necessitated 
an office in this city. It will be open during the school week from 
9 A, M,-to 4 P. M, and from 7 to 9 P. M. 

Prof. L. D. Lodge, of the Smithsonian Institution, who has 
been making a tour through Holland, France and Belgium, will 
sail for America to-day. He has been executing a commission 
from the Columbian University, and has been making researches 
for a history of French philosophy, collecting rare works and 
gleaning data from old manuscripts, of which he has found a few 
bearing on his subject, of date prior to the origin of printing. He 
has been engaged on his work for years, and expects to publish 
the first part, a treatise on Descartes, about a year hence, in Bos- 
ton, 

When the public schools of New York reopen on Tuesday, 
several new structures will be used for the first time, and there 
will be accommodations for some 7000 pupils which were not 
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available last spring. President Robert Maclay of the Board of 
Education, in speaking to a 7rzbune reporter, said :—‘‘ 1 am 
heartily in favor of having our best schoolhouses in the poorest 
section of the city. The reason for this is obvious, A fine speci- 
men of architecture is a constant object lesson to these people, 
who have little opportunity of seeing an attractive building and of 
knowing what good sanitary arrangements and ventilation are.” 
He would like to put one in Tompkins Square. We sympathize 
with him in this wish, but we hope he will not try to realize it. 
Every square inch of our too few public breathing-places must be 
jealously guarded from intrusion, even on the part of the friends 
of the poor, 





Notes 

THE THREE YEARS’ contract between Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
and the Century Co, for the publication of The Century and St. 
Nicholas in England has expired, and arrangements have been 
made by which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have become the Eng- 
lish publishers of the Company’s magazines and books. As the 
house of Macmillan is one of the largest publishing-houses in 
England, this arrangement promises to be a good one for the 
Century Co. as well as for itself. Three important English pub- 
lishing firms wanted to succeed Mr. Unwin, but the choice of 
Macmillan & Co, seems to us a wise one, not only on account of 
the size but the character of the house. 


—Mr. George W. Cable is at work upon a series of lectures on 
‘« The Storyteller and His Art”’ for delivery at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, and ultimate publication in book-form, He is taking a 
good deal of trouble with them, in order to save his hearers and 
readers from having to do so. 


—mMr, Lloyd Osbourne, Robert Louis Stevenson’s stepson and 
collaborator, has written for the October Scribner's an account of 
the daily life of the novelist and his family. From the time when 
Treasure Island was dedicated to him in his boyhood, Mr, Os- 
bourne was constantly with his stepfather, to whom he was a 
valued assistant. He worked with him in laying out and building 
the beautiful place in Samoa which has grown famous under the 
name of ‘‘ Vailima,”’ and had much to do with the management of 
the household, which included a dozen or more of native servants. 


—Mr. Sothern made his reappearance at the Lyceum Theatre, 
on Wednesday evening of this week, playing a triple réle in the 
adaptation of Andrew Hope’s ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda.’”’ The per- 
formance, which proved very successful, occurred too late for 
criticism in this week's Critic, 

—Miss Alice French (‘‘ Octave Thanet”) is writing a series of 
short stories for Harper's Monthly. 


—‘‘There are at the present time,’”’ says the Boston Hera/d, 
‘three English poets, each of whom has passed his eightieth year 
and is living in retirement and in the enjoyment of a reputation 
that isin the past. One is Frederick Tennyson, now near his 
ninetieth year, who has carried his art into old age, and is even 
now preparing a volume for publication. The time was when he 
seemed to be a.greater poet than his brother Alfred, but the Lau- 
reate long ago left him behindintherace. Another is Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere, whose father, Sir Aubrey de Vere, was a friend of 
Wordsworth, and whose poetry is in some sense a reminiscence of 
the ‘Lake poets.’ He has written largely on Roman Catholic 
subjects, but his work has been better adapted for a small circle 
than for the multitude. The third is Mr. Philip James Bailey, 
who sixty years ago was famous as the author of ‘Festus,’ but 
who has so died out of recollection that few of the present gen- 
eration have ever heard of him. Once he was rated far ahead of 
Browning in public estimation, and his admirers claimed that he 
would leave Tennyson out of sight.” 


—-Mr. Andrew Lang is engaged upon a biography of John 
Gibson Lockhart, son-in-law and biographer of Sir Walter Scott. 
He has just finished a new Christmas, book, which is called ‘‘ The 
Red True Story Book.” 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. George C, Riggs) has been stay- 
ing at her home, Quillcote-on-Saco, Hollis, Me., since her return 
from Italy late in July. Her new book of short stories, ‘‘ The 
Village Watch Tower,” will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. in September. She has written a story, ‘‘ Huldah the 

hetess,” for the Christmas Harper's Monthly, and a short 
book, to be published serially in The Atlantic. 


—Dr, Washington Gladden’s Dartmouth prize essay, ‘‘ Ruling 


Ideas of the Present Age,” will be published soon by Houghton, . 


‘Mifflin & Co. 
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—The Liverpool Post says that Mr. John Morley is*writing a 
history of the present century. The work thus far done has occu- 
pied his spare time for several years. 

—Prof. H. H. Boyesen has returned to his summer home at 
Southampton, L. I., after having delivered two courses of lectures, 
on ‘‘The English Poets ’’ and ‘‘The Modern Novel,’’ at the 
Chautauqua assemblies at Bay View, Mich., and Lakeside, O. Heis 
preparing a second volume of poems, to contain the scattered 
work of the twelve years that have elapsed since the publication 
of ‘‘ Idyls of Norway, and Other Poems.” 


—The Press of this city says that The Critic has offered £25 
and £10 for the best two poems on the bicycle. For pounds, read 
dollars. (See ‘‘ Poets, Attend!” on page 157,) 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has a volume of lectures in the press of 
Lamson & Wolffe, Boston. She will speak at Atlanta during the 
exhibition, and at the A. A. W. Congress to be held at New 
Orleans, in the autumn. 


—‘‘September 13, 1894, on the N. P. R. R.” is the title of a 
story by the late John Heard, Jr., which will be published in 
Scribner's Magazine. Mr. Heard was only thirty-six at the time 
of his death in Italy, where he was engaged in writing a history 
of mining. Besides the MS. of this book, Mr. Heard has left a 
translation of Maeterlinck’s more important plays, which is said by 
good judges to be the best translation of this almost untrans- 
latable writer. His short story, ‘‘A Charge for Fauce,” is a 
brilliant performance, marred by a conventional ending. 


—Dr. E. E. Hale will publish in the autumn a volume of short 
stories, ‘‘Tell It Again.” He is writing a Christmas story, and 
preparing for the press a collection of six lectures on ‘‘ Congre- 
gational Order and Ritual.” 

—Mr. Hall Caine will be the guest of Mr. W. W. Appleton while 
he is in this country. He is expected to arrive about the 14th 
inst, 

—Mr. Maurice Thompson, who last month gave away a daugh- 
ter in marriage, is at Crawfordsville, Ind., preparing a volume of 
outdoor essays, combining ‘‘ archery adventures by flood and field, 
with studies of men and books.” It is to be entitled ‘‘ Bragget 
and Bird-Bolts.” He has also finished a novel. 

—Ouida is certainly timely, even if sensational, in the title of her 
new novel, ‘‘ Toxin.” It is founded on the discovery of anti- 
toxin, 

—The September Book Buyer has for its frontispiece a portrait 
of Dr. Henry M. Baird, whose long-expected history of the 
‘*Revocation of the Edict of Nantes” will be published this fall 
by the Messrs. Scribner. 


—_—— 


Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, correspondents should give its number. 





QUESTIONS. 
1786.— Where can I find the expression, ‘‘A nation shall be born 
in a day”? 
PHILADELPHIA, M. W. T. 
Publications Received 
Beaman, A. Hulme. M. Stambuloff. $1.25. F. Warne & Co. 


Carleton, Will. Rhymes of Our Planet. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 
Carus, Paul. Gospel of Buddha. ¢:. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Conway, John R. Creosote as a Specific in Tuberculosis 
201 East 12 St., New York. 
Cooper, Oscar H. and others. History of Our Country. Ginn & Co. 
Crawford, F Marion. Mr, Isaacs. soc. Macmillan & Co. 
Cummings, John. Poor-Laws of Massachusetts and New York. Vol X. 
Macmillan & Co, 


Davis, Richard eotieg, About Paris. $1.25 Ha & Bros. - 
gp An Infatuation, Tr. by Elise Paul. R. F. Fenno & Cu, 
“wis ( Thomas. Twoona Tower. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Hill, A. S. The Principles ot Rhetoric. $1.20 Harper & Bros, 
Charles Scri:-ner’s Sons. 


Kingsley, Henry. Leighton Court. §1. 

Lub 2 7 n. The Pleasures of Life. asc. Macmillan & Co. 
Mathiesen, H, Les Courants de la Mer. Paris: L. Baudoin. 
Mommeen, Theodor. History of Rome, Tr. by W. P. Dicpoon. Vols = $ro. 


aries ibner’s Sons. 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual. 1895. Publishers’ Weekly. 
Stock Exchange Values. London: Effingham Wilson. 
Wallace, Lew. Ben-Hur. $1.50. Harper & Bros. 
Weyman, Stanley J. From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Willis, Biiley. The Northern Appalachians. American Book Co. 
Woolson, Constance F. The Front Yard, and Other Italian Stories. $1.25. 
Harper & Bros. 
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the luxury of Pipe 
\\ Smoking until you 
er §) use Yale Mixture. 
{ A two-oz. trial package post- 
7 paid for 25 cents. } 
Marburg Bros., 
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LYCEUM THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 
(8:25 P.M.) Danitgt Frouman, Manager. 
- H, SOTHERN 
in.‘‘ The PRISONER of ZENDA.”’ 
adapted from Hope’s story by E. Rose 








ANTED—Cataloguing: private or public libraries, 

pnw snarag or sale lists, by a graduate of Pratt 

nstitute having library acquaintance with French 

German, Italian and Latin, and wide range of 

English reading. Classification a specialty. Address C, X., 
Care of The Critic, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 









POPE MFG. 0O., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


ano BOOK-PLATES 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 81 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of policy. Hereafter th 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PU 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
opportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevail ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL = Sve of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 

s. 

Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books, 
application, 


BRENTANO’S, wewsdealers,'st Union Square, New York, 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Witiram Evarts Benjamin, to W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalog issued 
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EMORIALS 


Artistic Monuments for 
the Cemetery, designed to 
order only. 


Correspondence invited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 




















OF INTEREST to AUTORS and PUBLISHERS: 
The skilled revision of prose and verse. Letters 
of unbiased and competent criticism and adyice, The 
compilation of first class works of reference, Send 
our MSS, to The New York Bureau of Revision.— 
tablished 1880. Unique in position and success. In- 

dorsed by our leading writers. Circulars. Address, 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yors. 














THE AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 
makes a specialty of furnishing authors with the reviews o 
their books and personal notices of themselves published in 
the American pap and magazi ts subscrib 
include many leading authors, who all say that it gives the 
best service of the kind that they have ever seen. Special 
iven to sending out clippings in neat and attrac- 








THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 


Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of B’way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga- 
tines, Catalogues upon application. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10rn Street, New Yor«. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 


BACK 


Excuanecer, De 





numbers and sets of all magazines. Fer 
ice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
enil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 








BOOKSELLERS—LIBRARIANS 
Save time, and gee from bloodpoisoning 
THE PERFECT MOISTENER, 
It will only cost you 50 cents postpaid, and then 
Save its value in a day. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CO., 
FAIRHILL STATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first /i#erary journal in America.”’ It 
is not potitical, it does not deal in general news, 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts. 





ion is i 
tive form, without disfigurement by blue pencil marks. No 
d fee is required, and subscribers pay only for the 
clippings that shey BM, Clippings on special subjects will be 
furnished, if desired. For information, address: The Authors’ 
Clipping Bureau, P. O, Box 1905, Boston, Mass. Mention 
Tue Critic, 








The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
36 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


on rates to writers, publishers, professional men, 
rite. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


(27 July, 1895) 


“Vol. XXIII of the new series of The Critic, com- 
prising the issues of the publication for the first six 
months of the current year, has been received. The value 
of this journal to any person who desiresto keep in to sch 
with what goes on in the world of literature cannut be 
overstated. Thecriticismsof new booksare c 
taste, and an author is always sure of 
he columns are well ) wil 
matter that supplements the criticism, the 
news about books the men who write and publish 
them. The bound issues are excellent for reference, and 
the device of two volumes a ror keeps them 
from becoming too bulky for convenient handling.” 


Mareon-colored cloth, lettered in gilt, $4.50, 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 





by 
fair treatment. 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re I, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





Authors at Home 


Personal and Biographical Sketches of well-known 
American Writers. 


These animated sketches origi ap- 
peared in Zhe Critic, whose editors, J. B. 
& othe Gilder, have arranged them for 
publication in book-form. The list em- 
braces nearly thirty names, all of them 
familiar to American readers; with one 
exception, that of Goldwin Smith, they 
are the names of native American writers, 
All the articles have been written with 
the sanction of the people they portray, 
and from“them one gets a more intimate 
view of the authors sketched than even 
their own writings afford. 

‘*One of the few books that may be said to 
be truly delightful. . . . Taere is a charm about 
the personality of authors that rarely attaches 
itself to any other class; and by this book, the 
reader, without any feeling of intrusion, is intro- 
duced to the author in his own library, and soon 
finds himself on the most delightfully familiar 
footing.” —oston Commonwealth, 

‘* Until the time comes when the formal fo 
raphies of these living Americans shall have to 
written, this volume will remain the best and 
most trustworthy source of information about 
them.” —Zoston Advertiser, 

‘*The high tone of the volume—its freedom 
from offensive ‘smartness’ and which 
is ill-natured gossip—is worthy of the 
| praise,” — Journal of Commerce. 


‘* The book ought to have a place in all refer. 


ence libraries."— Rochester Post-Express. 


‘““A series of charming sketches."”—Pudiic 
Opinion, ‘ 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.80. Lerge-Parer 
for interleaving, limited to 100 copies, $5. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY THE CRITIC Co., 








28 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ga spe TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





Oldest and best known in the U, S. 
Established 1885. 
3 East 147TH Street, N, Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its influence. 
An Agency If it merely date g of vacancies and tells 


about them is something, but if it is asked to 
™ That pte amine 9 teacher and recom- 
ménds you, that is more. Ours Recom mends, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn, Re-opens Sept. a6th. 


tages d C 
pone of Cys fis s SARAT J. SMITH, Principal. 








Weteber, C ‘onnecticu 
T. MAR ARET'S I DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 8p. Rect =~ 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


‘There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St. 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as = as you turn your face toward New 
York.” 





DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES. 





Library School. Courses of study off 


one year in English Literature, German, 


Current Topics, Typewriting, Cataloguing, and Library Economy. 
The Library contains 50,000 volumes as a laboratory for study and use. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 





NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

] oc lyre LITCHFIELD CO,, CONN. 
Opens jay, Oct Ist 

S aeanes, ast Wik D. BLACK, Patroness, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District or Semin Washington, 


National Par! 








NEW YORK 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


h year. ng se Mave sire a tor College, the Govern- 








mi... d . S. Army officer detailed 
at Riverviow by becreary of War 
JOSEPH B. BISBE Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 
























Arts and In 
given in the following depart- 
Engineering, 


and Physical Training. 
pamphlets and for other informa- 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, eee li 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


WILLARD HALL. 
School for Girls. 
fin Teac resident, 


Address Mrs. SARAH M, MERRILL. 


tion 





Danvers, Mass. 















284 Del ‘Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C, F. Hartt, Principal, 








NEW YORK CITY 
ATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


F MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 





extending from SerremMBER 18ST to May 18T. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
55 West Forty-~ seventh Street, 
Will re-open October 2d, Preparation for all col- 
leges. A few boarding pupils will be received. 
Mrs. SARAH H., EMERSON, Principal. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE Drive, 
Reopens Oct, and, 85th and 86th Streets, New York, 


New York, New York City, 














—_—_— CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
NEW JERSEY Edith H, Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 sthAv. 
The Misses Anabie’s ih, French and German NORTH CAROLINA 


a School 
- NEW BR UNSWicK New SURSEY. 
College Preparation. A: 


rt and Music. Apply for circulars, 





NEW YORK 
T. Fa alga SCRORS. 
direction of BisHor Doane. asth a 
aan Bites W. Boyp, Principal. Albany, N. 


. JOHN’S aye = oy to N. ¥. Summer School 
Sees 








Recreation, Excursion on 

tario and the Thousand 

Islands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic 
Coast. Apply to Col. Wm, Verssck, Prest. 


Newburgh, New York. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


The Peekskill M 
Gand Year, Cot. LOUIS H, 0: 











Academy. 
MAN, Principal. 








St. Mary’s School for Girls, Raleigh, N. C. 
The Advent erm of the Fifty-fourth School Year 
will begin September 19, 1895. 


Certificate admits to Vassar. 
REV. B. SMEDES, A.M. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Meme hia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 

HORO UGH VRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
“Vewoos ror Twenty GirLs. Under the charge of 
Mme, Henrietta Clere and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
$00 a year. Address Mme, H, Cerc, 








Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. Preparatory 
to Mawr College. Within five years, more 
than forty pupils have entered pet Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate its to Vassar, 

Smith and Wellesiey. Diploma gpa in both General and : 


a courses pe Mg need som cae Ioanwon nabs 189 mat 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 

pe | strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 

ety BakinG Powpek Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





‘French Books - 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated French 
Books constantly in stock. 
Catalogue free. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 


Edited since January 1881 by J.B. & J. L, Gilder 





Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
han six months but not more than one 
year old, fifleen cents a copy, Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents, Many of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 
as single copies. 


Vol. I. (old series), covering the year 1881, 
$15. Vols. II. and III. (1882 and 1883), $10 
each. Each volume of the new series (be- 
ginning Jan., 1884) covers six months; price, 
$2. 50. 

Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘‘Essays from Zhe Critic,” $1. 
Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Hand Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, first year, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
postage one dollar per year extra, 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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for the skin. Send me another 
dozen.” 


For Sale Everywhere, 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
131 West 31st Street. 
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